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U* TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON DON.— 
SS of ENGLISH LAW. 

Ch professce P. STAF voRD. CAREY, : 
A Cou of TWELVE LECTURES, on ny ‘GENERAL 
phactic CE of the COURTS of COMMON LAW, will be com- 
ced on ar UESDAY, January 15, and continued on the suc- 

meting Fr Fridays and Tuesdays, at7 A . 
A Prospectus of the Course may be obtained on app ication at 
the Office of the College; or at Messrs. Taylor & Walton's, 25, 


oT et. 
Upper ENR Wat LDEN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Law. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


_ 5th January, 1839. 
N tf TY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
e PROFESSORSHIP of toe LAR NCIPL ih and PRAC- 
TICE TE MEDIC INE, and of CL 4 MEDICINE. to which 
are attached the Duties of PHY CLAN to the HOSE ITAL, is 
. Loe tes are requested to send in their applications and tes- 
timonials before the 3ist of May. 

N.B. The duties of attendance at the Hospital and of Clinical 
Instruction, which helong to the Professorship of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine at the College, are, for the remainder 
of the present Session, assigned to Professor C arswell; and Dr. 
Copland has teen appointed by the Council to complete the 
Course 








y 
of Lectures on the Practice of Medicine for the remain- 
der of the present § Session. 
The Council desire it to be understood that these temporary 
appointments an have no influence whatever on the election 
acant Ch 
Wikh Jan, 1839. CHAS. C. ATKINSON. Secretary tothe Council. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of CLVIL ENGINEERING and MINING. 
all, . XN - 









illips. R 
ix PERT RIMES’ a AL PHILOSOPLY, -+C, Wheatstone, Esq. F.R.S. 
rit GEOMETRY and MACHINE DRAWING... 


radle 
MicaL MINERALOGY -»Mr. Tennant, F.1 
raac Lectures will commence on WEDNESD. AY, <™ 23rd of 
, may be obtained at the Secretary's Office. 


King’s College, January 5, 183 
yay 
INGS GOLLEGE. “LONDON SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT.—The CLASSES in THEOLOGY, the 
Classics, Mathematics, Fnglish Literature, and History, will be 
RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, the 23rd instant. The Courses 
of Instruction in Hebrew, — Oriental, and other Foreign Lan- 
maces. will also be resumed. 
CIVIL ENGINEE RING and MINING.—The Lectures in Che- 
be istry will re-commence on Monday, the lth instant, and the 
er Lectures will he resumed on Wednesday, the 23rd instant. 
OMEDICAL ee HOOL.—The Spring wep rere rs the Courses of 
Lectures will begin on Hondas. \ 2ist insta’ 
JU NiOR DEPARTM ENT.—The Classes in the School will be 
Re-opened on Wednesday, the a instant, at 9 o'clock a.m. 
January 9. 1839. 


HEMISTRY.—Professor DANrELL will begin 

his LECTURES on the Principles of VOLTAIC ELEC- 

TRICITY on Teawstey, o 24th instant 5 being the © ceampence- 

ment of the Sec ond Part of the General é oy on THEORETI- 

CAL and PRACT ICAL CHEMISTRY. The Lectures will be 

delivered at 2 o’clock p.m. every subsequent, puter, Monday, 
Tuesday, and Thursd: vy, till the close of the Course 

King’s College, London, 10th January, 1839. 


A RCHITECTU BAL SOCIETY. 
inet ituted A.o 
Patron—H.R.H. the DUKE OF Sussex, y a. a. 

PresipesT WILLIAM TITER, oa 3.8. &c. 

Notice is hereby given that THREE ECT i RES will be de- 
livered in the Society's Rooms on the Properties and Natural 
History of the Mineral Substances omplored in frchitec — 
and Sculpture, by E. W Beart ey, jun. Esq. F.L.S. F.G. 

The first Lecture to be delivered on TUESDAY SVENING, 
January 15, and to be continued on the 12th of February and the 
12th of March following.—Chair to be taken at 8o’clock precisely. 

35, Lincoln's ay fields. By a ler of the Committee, 

__ 7th Jan, 1839. WM. GRELLER, Hon. Sec. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL GOTHIC HALL, 

ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX, by T. WEARE.—The intel 
lectual improvement, moral character, and domestic comfort of 
the Pupils are the objects of unremitting attention. J'erms, 
25 Guineas per annum; weenies, 2} Guineas. Referees :—Rev. 
J. Campbell, Kingsland ; Rev. avies, Tottenham ; 3 W. 
, 4.» 20, ieeeeeereees D. M‘Niel, Esq. Stock Ex- 
change; Mr. Cavell, 7, Gray's Inn-place ; and Mr. Davies, Sur- 
he vacation will terminate Jan. 19. 
Accommodation for Parlour Boarders. 


HAILES, Bookseller, 49, Jermyn Street, 
. respectfully begs leave rt express his most grateful 
thanks to the Nobility and Gentry for the liberal support he ex- 
perienced from them in Piccadilly for upwards of Twenty Years; 
and at the same time to inform them that he has removed to 
4#, Jermyn Street, (15 doors from St. James's Street,) where he 
trusts he shall be favoured with a continuance of their patronage. 
this New Library will be found an extensive assortment of 
Juvenile Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, Sunday Lessons, &c.; 
together with a fashionable collection of Stationery, in all its 
aeanches ; and also every new Publication of merit. 


: Sale by Auction. 
souswes TE’S ROOMS. 
GRAVINGS, &c. 

By Mr. SOUTHG ATE. ° his Rooms, 22, Flect-street, on FRI- 
DAY, Jan. 18, and Four following Days, (Sunday excepted,) 
consisting of 

A VERY EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 


INE, MEZZOTINTO, CHALK, LITHO- 
SRAE H, and COLOURED PRINTS ; also valuable COpP- 
PERPLA TES; a few Prints framed and glazed: Paintings in 
Oil, &e. Being the entire Stock of a PRINTSEL ER, deceased. 
5 with the COLLBCT TION of the late Mr. J. BARROW, 
be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
Valuations made of Libraries, fe and liberal accommo- 
ae given upon property intended f or te Sale, 
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B® ‘-LGRAVE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 20, SLOANE-STREET. 
LECTURES every Tuesday Evening, at 8 o'clock precisely. 


15 On 2 ne State of Education in Great Britain, compared 
that of Germany; and on the aramount im- 
bain rtance of Female Education..Dr. Jantor. 
22 On the Pyramids of Egypt (illustrated b Dresings)-- 
Dr. Holt Yates. 
29 On the Mind and Intellectual Faculties..Dr. Cantor. 
5 Onthe Physiology of the Vegetable Kingdom (illustrated 
by numerous mania i 


J.C. Hall, Esq. F.L.S. F.M.B.S, 
11_ Conversazio: 


12 20n the Tiscsiey of Ps 0, Vepsteble Kingdom.. 
bb C. Hall, Esq. ELS. ¥.M.B.S, 
26 o the Phenomena f Sleep, ete, and Appari- 
ns.-Dr. Cantor. 
March 5 On the Emotions..Dr. Cantor. 
11 Conversazione. 
12 On Grecian Architecture..W. W. Pocock, jun 
19) On the Chemical a. Of Hose anc eke in- 
cluding the solidification of Carbonic Aci 
Robert Addams, Esq. 
April “s Conversazione.—The Earth vindicated from the 
ae of countenancing the ouanaous of Modern 
Geologists... J. Ashton. Esq. M.E.S. 
9 On Heat and Light, &c. (continued).. 
Robt. Addams, Esq. 
16 On the Manufacture of Coal Gas (illustrated with Work- 
ing Apparatus)..W. Maugham, Esq. 
23 On c hlorine and the Art of Bleaching... 


- Maugham, Esq. 
20 On Astronomy (continued). 
S. B. Howlett. Esq. (Ordnance.) 
7. On Education of the Morai Influence es, attainable by 
means of Vocal Music; with Illustrations by a Class 
of Juvenile Singers.. W. E. Hickson, 
13 Conversazione. 
14 Onthe Remains of Extinct Animals..Nath.Eisdell,Esq. 
21 On Animal ond vV egetable Structure as exhibiting the 
aws of (ill dby on AMS) o« 


1839. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


May 





Nat visdell, Esq. 
Subscription to the Lectures by Nee, Members One Guinea 
per Annum. . MITCHELL, Sec. 


HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At_the Ww ESTMINSTER F ih OFFICE, 
No. 27, hKing-street, Covent-garden. 
tru eslonel W. H. Meyric k 
— Wigg, Es 


| Thomas Halliwell, 
John Hamiiton =~" 





Thomas Goding, Esq. 
George Mercer, Esq. 


Lient.-Col. G. E. Pratt Basiow | 

H. 8. Cafe, Esq. 

George Cornell, Esq. Richard Mott, Esq. 

p: fenenang Crake, Esq. ~ ). G. Mucklow, bisa. 
Coge. Dodd, Esq. ° 
Hi J? Dixon, Esq. 
tote Fielder, Esq. 

Charles Finch, Esq. 


yaad Parkinson, Esq. 
Geo. Pitt, 
James Seatow” * Esq. 


Luke T. F lood, Esq. John Simpson, Esq. 
Williani B. France, Esq y = Smith, Esq. 
Colonel E. Boscawen Frederick |J . Thrupp. Esq. 
Stephen Garrard, Ain [= WwW hite, Esq. 


Frederick Pratt Barlow, a” +.—o Edward Fielder, Esq. 
Thomas John Burgoyne, Esq. | Benjamin Edward Hall, Esq. 
Physician—CharlesjJ. Roberts, 3. M. a 31, New? *Bridge-street, 
ac 
Surgeon—John Sweatman, Esq. :, 68, Berners-street. 
Solicittor—Mr. ‘Thomas Burgoyne, 160, Oxford-street. 
Advantages offered by this Association: 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total _ are divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 years o' 

The Profits respectively a Noted im be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
sum. 

All persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) of attending and 
voting at all General Meetings. 

The Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Offices, but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured. W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


Now ready, price 9d. in a neat case, or Is. 6d. bd. in roan tuck, 
ILT’'S POCKET ALMANACK; or, Gold- 
smith improv ed, for 1839. Size, 4 by 23 inches, Neatly 
printed in red and lack ; containing, in addition to the usual 
contents, Railroad Tables of Time and Fares, and interleaved 
with blank pages foe Memoranda. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
*,* Tiit’s Miniature Almanack is now reprinted. 











‘This day is published. in a Case, price 7s. 6d. 

LD ge kts for YOUNG CHILDREN ; 3 con- 

taining 159 Drawing Copies printed on Cards, with nume- 
rous Exercises, and Direc eons for ee F eae r. 

the same A 
ARITHMET 1e FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

Being a Series of Exercises, exemplifying the Manner in ’ which 
Arithmetic should be Taught t to Young Children. Price 1s. 6d. 


eens FOR THE i MPROVEMENT*OF THE 
ENSES, 7 vase CHILDREN. 


Pri 
London: Charles Knight & ‘Co 22, Ludgate-street. 


BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL DICTIONARY. 
De — ed by Special Command to the ~ waa 
In royal 8vo. price 2/. 16s. balf-bou 
DICTIONARY of the ARCHITECTURE 
and ARCHEOLOGY of Pe. ew AGES, 
By JOHN BRIT S.A. 

This volume consists of oes io AA. of letterpress. illus- 
trated hy 41 Engravings, representing mene than 200 Architec- 
tural Details of palling, by J. Le Keu 

4to. 51.3 im to range with the ARCHI- 








Med. 
TECTURAL AND P AEDRAL, ANTIQUITIES. 
London; Longman, Orme, & Co. ; and the Author, 


opener price } 
PHE COMTC AN NUAL for 1839. 


By | THOMAS jf D, Esq. 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


Tet pablished: 12mo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 





ALES and LEGENDS of the ISLE of 
WIGHT; Ry the Adventures of the Authorin Search of 
them. ABRAHAM ELDER, Esq ‘sq. 


BY {th Illustrative Views, 
London: Sena Marehall ‘< Co. 


HORT FAMILY "PRAYERS for a MONTH, 
compiled from the Book of C opmen Praye er. 
By, jee Rev. C. HO! ‘oc RA) 
St. Edmund Hall, O: 
London: yf & Co.; and Sinoikin & Co. 


Just published, demy 4to. eee. ap. os éd.; large paper 15s.; with 
lust rations. 
6 Nae HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the 
BEY CHURCH of PERSHORE; including an Archi- 
tectural Description of none urch, 
ERT POOLE § 


By STYLES. 
Whittaker & Ce. ey Ay ; and W. Bloxham, Banbury. 
~ In 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF 


BIVATE and BALL-ROOM DANCING, with 
arks on Spinal Deformity. and Physical Education 
24 BARC L AY DUN, Teacher of Dancing and Calisthenics. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * MISREPRESEN- 
TATION,’ 














Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
AN ET; or, Glances at Human Nature, 
The Second of a Series of Tales on the Passions, 
By the Author of ‘ Misrepresentation." 
Iso, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Misrepresentation ; or, Scenes in Real Life. 
“We. are not aware by whom this werk is written, but it is 
full of interest and pathos.”’—John 
“It reminds us of Miss Austin's ‘stantechle narratives,”"— 
seins litan, 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


MURCHISON'S GEOLOGY. 
Now ready, 2 vols. vores eo. with large Geolagicn 1 Map. 
Coloured Sections, erous P’ s of Organic fee 
HE GE OLOGY ‘of the SILURIAN rao 
Or BORDER COUNTIES of ENGLAND and WALES, 
Comprehendin 3 Description, end Ciasaifention of the Older 
Rocks, with per ene Sections of the &e. &c. 
By RODERIC K IMPEY Y MUR ‘HIS FP. R.S., 
oe at _, of the Geological Sorteky. 
John. Murray, aerate sree 








n a few days will he pub’ 
\CENERY of P ORTUGAL od SPAIN, 
By GEORGE VIVIAN, E 
Drawn on Stone by L. HAGHE, 
This Work, which is uniform in style and execution with in 
Vivian’s former Work on Spanish Scenery, will contain th' 
or more Views of some of the most interesting, or most pice 
turesque spots of the Spanish Peninsula. 
rice, imp. folio, gated. i. neatly, balf bound, 41. 4s. 
London: published at No. 14, Pall Mall East, by P. & D. oor 
naghi & Co., Her Majesty’ \, Print Publisher and Printseller 
and Ackermann & Co. Strand. 


REV, H. STEBBING’S CONTINUATION OF MILNER, 
vo. 


THREE VOLAIIORS, GCTA 
This day is published, price 12s. in boards, Volume the First of 


HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of CHRIST, 
from the Diet of Augsburg to the Eighteenth Century; in 
Continuation of Miungr’s History or tHe Cuurcnh oF 


Cunist. 
MRIST: By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 
ma Cadell, Strand, London; and W. Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 








NEW EDITIONS. 


R. COMBE’S PHYSIOLOGY applied to 
HEALTH and EDUCATION, Seventh Edition (Just 
published.) Price 7s.6d. 
Dr. Combe on Digestion ond Diet, with 12 Wood. 
cuts. Second Edition. Price 7s 


Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinbureh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
London. 


In post 8vo. price 3s. ee. aay bound in cloth, with two folio 
Maps. ved by Sydney Hall, 
MIGRATION" FIELDS: North ‘America, the 
wee and New Zealand. describing these Coun- 
Scie view of the advantages they pre- 
ers. 
PATRICK MATTHEW, 

Autho: ® T Naval Timber and Arboriculture.’ 
+ — & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Orme, & Co 
Just REE in mo. price 4s. cloth, 


A & NEW EEK DELECTUS, being 
ENTENCHS r TRANSLA TION from Me py ioe 
EN SLis H, and ENGLISH into CREEK ; arranged in 
TEMATIC rape ION, 
By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER. 
Translated and edited from the German by 
ALEXANDER ALLEN. 

“This Delectus consists of sentences for translation, both 
from Greek into Lan apes ond ro English into Greek, arranged 
in sections under the several classes of inflections and forma- 
tions ; each section being preceded by an Alphabetical Vocabu- 
lary of the words employed in it which have not been met 

It is an analytical and synthetical praxis on the f forms 
of the Greek 1 by the way consid 
knowledge of the eaten, © and information on points connected 
with the Greek writers. 





tries, — 
sent to Britis 











Printed for Taylor & Walton, ‘Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
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E. CHURTON, 


26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
Begs to announce the following IMPORTANT WORKS as just published, or in the press : 


1. 


In royal 8vo. elegantly half-bound in morocco, price 1/. 1s. 


CHURTONS PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE GALLERY, 


Second Series. 


Embellished with Forty-two Engravings, from Paintings by the following emiment Artists :— 
Srr T, Lawrence, R.A.. W. DanieEtt, R.A., Mrs. J. Ropertson, J. Starter, W. Barciray, W. Cotten, Copiey Freipine, J. Lucas, &e, 


II. 
In 1 vol. with 12 Illustrations by Martin and Westall, neatly bound, 


Iil. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. each containing 500 closely-printed pages, price 1/. 8s. 


SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY for the YOUNG;} The POETRY of the PENTATEUCH. 


Or, SELECT LIVES of the PATRIARCHS and PROPHETS. 
Compiled from the Sacred Writings, and illustrated by Oriental Traditions. 


By A FRIEND to YOUTH. 


By the REV. JOHN HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
Incumbent Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel, St. Marylebone, and 


Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Thanet. 


Iv. 


On the 30th Instant, in 2 vols. uniform in size, embellishments, &c. with LOCKHARTS LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


THE LIFE OF ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Compiled from various Authentic Records and Original Documents, and comprising the substance of the celebrated GURWOOD DESPATCHES. 


THE SPORT 


v. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


FOR 1839. 


ING ALMANAC 


‘* This toa sportsman is a most useful and instructive book, full of information of the most valuable kind on all matter connected with the manly sports of our country, whether 


horse-racing, cricketing, coursing, shooting, angling, aquatics, hunting, &c. 


and the turf, with other matters too numerous to detail. 


carefully got up by a practised and experienced hand.”—Bell’s Life. 


VI. 

New Edition, 2 vols. price 12s. - 
SOUVENIRS,.IMPRESSIONS, PENSEES, ET 
PAYSAGES, 

PENDANT UN VOYAGE EN ORIENT. 
Par ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 
Vil. 
Just published, price 10s. boards, 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
MILTON. 
With a MEMOIR, and Nine Illustrations. 





Viitl. 
In 1 vol. price 6s. 
ESSAI SUR LA LITTERATURE ANGLAISE. 
Par M. LE VICOMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
IX. 

New and corrected Edition, neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
THE VOYAGES, ADVENTURES, AND ESCAPES OF 
CAPTAIN RICHARD FALCONER. 
“Sir Walter Scott observes of this interesting work : “ Nothin 
ever disturbed my footings more than when sitting by the old 
oak table, my aunt, Lady aeburn, used to read the lamer€able 
catastrophe of the ship’s departing without Captain Falconer, 
in consequence of the whole party making free with lime punch 

on the eve of its being launched.” 








It also contains a list of packs of hounds in England, Wales, and Scotland; the laws of coursing, cricket, 
it is illustrated with twelve spirited engravings, applicable to the principal attractions of each month, and has been most 


x. 
In 2 vols. price 10s. 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE ITS OWN 
TEACHER; 
Or, the Study of French divested of all its difficulties: upona 
plan entirely original, and directly opposed to the prevailing 
method of teaching Languages. 
xL 
In 8vo. price lés. 
SERMONS 
By the Rev. J. H. CAUNTER, B.D. 


1. CHURTON begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry, admirers of the Fine Arts, that he has been appointed Agent in England, 


for the following important Work, 


VOYAGES PITTORESQUES ET ROMANTIQUES DANS 
LANCIENNE FRANCE. 


Par MM. CH. NODIER, J. TAYLOR, et ALPH. DE CAILLEUX. 


Churton’s British and Foreign Subscription Library, 


The only system by which Subscribers can be supplied with all the New Publications, British and Foreign, Magazines, &c., is that pursued at the above Establishment, viz. to place at 





the disposal of Subscribers an unlimited supply of every Work on the day it issues from the press; besides this advantage, the Standard Collection consists of 25,000 vols. in the 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, SPANISH, AND PORTUGUESE LANGUAGES. 


The more valuable and interesting New Works being added to the Library in far greater quantities than is required, after their popularity has in some degree subsided, E. Cuurton 


informs his Subscribers that they are offered for sale at one-third the price at which they were published: thus, for an additional Guinea per Annum, the Subscriber may have Three 


Guineas’ worth of Books. 


POR A SINGLE PAMILY. 
CLASS I. eseseeeseeeeee £5 5 0 per Annum, 12 Volumes in Town, 2% in the Country. 
8 6 


+ eresees -~4 4 O — 
EXTRA CLASS .«.......10 10 0 ome 15 








TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS. 
CLASS I. Capea paying 6. o. the Year, are entitled to 20 vols. at one time, including 10 vols. of 
e ew 


est Works, 


Cerms of Subscription: 


e Newest 


1 
w” —_— 





Ill. Cuvuss paying 10/. 10s. the Year, a 
"which may be of the Newest Wor 
IV. Cups paying 13/. 13s. the Year, are entitled to 36 vols. at one time, including 25 vols. 
of the Newest Works. 
V. Ciups paying 16/. 16s. the Year, are entitled to 42 vols., including 30 vols. of the Newest 
Works, at one time. 
And so on, adding 2/. 2s. for every additional 6 vols. required. 


CLASS II. Cuvss paying i. 8s. the Year, are entitled to 20 vols. at one time, including 15 vols. of 
the N orks. 


The advantage to Members of Reading Clubs, of a subscription over the old method of purchasing Books, will be obvious after reading the following statement. Take, for illustration, a Club 


The usual Subscription of One Guinea per ANNUM o..seesee+seeeerevessnccceesenccencceceuscecsnccccecsceceecerecesseens eceee 
Sale of 14 Guineas worth of books to the Members at half-price, the 12 Guineas being increased-to that sum by the discount allowed to Clubs 


For this sum the Club would have had in their possession 47 volumes, calculating the average price per volume, after deducting the discount, at 8s. 6d.; whereas, by a subscription paying 10/, 108. 


consisting of Twelve Members :— 


eocces eoseseee £12 12 0 
7 0 





teens 


Gross aMOuNt PeT ANNUM «-cevecceceeceesceceecesevesccessecs £19 19 0 


and leaving 2/. 2s. for expenses of carriage, &c., the Club would have Two Hundred and Forty Volumes, or One Hundred and Ninety-three more than by purchasing. 
The Retail Department at this extensive Establishment embraces the following Articles : 


NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Every New Work of general interest is added to the | 
stock on the day of publication ; besides which an extensive assortment of elegantly-bound Books r NO’ 
for Presents, are always on Sale; and a Catalogue of Second-hand Books is annually printed, just been received. A List can be had at the Library, containing the prices fo’ 

Boo binding, from which the following articles are extracted as specimens :— 
F BATH POST ....cccccccseeeeeees 105, 6d. per ream, 


STEEL PENS 


and distributed gratis. 


PRINTS and FRAMES.—All the Modern Prints of the first Masters are kept for inspection ; 
and a great variety of new and beautiful pattern Woods for Frames can be selected fron . 


STATIONERY and BOOK-BINDING.—The most attractive article lately introduced to the 
| fashionable world at Paris, isthe CHromoLitHoGRAPHiIc NoTs, a large su 


1s. per gross. 
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REVIEWS 


Lectures on Sculpture. By John Flaxman, Esq. 
R.A. To which are now first added, an Intro- 
ductory Lecture, and two Addresses, &c., and 
an Address on the Death of Flaxman. By Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A. Bohn. 

Tuts, then, is the tribute England pays to her 

only ScuLPTOR !—A reprint of his Lectures, with 

certain trivial additions, and the same narrative, 
brief, barren, and bald, of his Life as before !— 

A narrative to which the memoirs of many a 

Player, or idol Calf of a literary coterie, are, in 

length and enthusiasm at least, Periclean fu- 

neral-orations! Such is the magnificent return 
made by this public-spirited kingdom for works 

that have alone, we repeat it, given her a 

name in Sculpture throughout Europe. Three 

or more volumes to some retailer of diplo- 
matic tittle-tattlk—some historian of the Back- 
stairs or the Bedchamber :—and nought beyond 

a few pages here, a few anecdotes there, a para- 
ph in this essay and a parenthesis in that, to 

him who with Reynolds and Wren replaced by 

the Triple Crown of Art, the idiot cap which 
had rendered England a laughing-stock for ages ! 

She did not deserve Flaxman—he should have 

been a German. O how Germany would have 

deified him—how much better does she appre- 
ciate him! What volumes of learned criticism 
and poetic illustration had she produced ere now 
on works which ennobled heramong the nations ! 
what splendid memorials had been inscribed to 
his name by any motherland of such a son, 
except Britain!’ Why Denmark—that shoal of 
earth, that poor insignificant jut of land—had 

Flaxman the good luck to have been born a 

Dane instead of a Briton, Denmark would have 

raised to him a statue of gold, or a monument 

more durable, and equal in value. How long will 

Thorwaldsen be laid beneath the tomb ere his 

marble effigy triumphs upon it? In the Frari 

church at Venice is a pyramid with seven statues, 
besides other ornaments, to the memory of Ca- 
nova : his life under all aspects, noble editions of 
his works, engraved by the choicest hands, 
analyzed by the principal connoisseurs, casts on 
every bracket, eulogiums upon every lip, incense 
offered at his shrine by historian, poet, and phi- 
losopher, as well as professed critic—prove how 
well Italy merits to have a man of genius spring 
from her soil. Not that we deem England insen- 
sible towards genius—so as it be foreign, which 
is evident from voluminous memoirs of this same 

Canova, though none worth the name upon 

Flaxman ; or so as it pander to her personal 

vanities, whence her patronage of face-takers in 

paint and stone; or gratify her slavish admira- 
tion for highborn nonentities, whence in “ Poet’s 

Corner” a mountain of sculpture: to John, Duke 

of Argyle, and busts apiece to Milton, Dryden, 

Butler, Ben Jonson, &c. ; or, in fine, so as it ad- 

vance her “ practical” objects, the most transient 

and ignoble, however needful to this life, whence 
half a dozen monuments to Watt, but to Wren 

—what think ye?—coffin-room, underground, 

in his own cathedral! All her chantries and 

chapels choked up with tombs of inflated olig- 
archs and dozing diocesans cannot furnish space 
for the small image of a Sculptor who often con- 
ferred upon these depositaries their chief adorn- 

ment. No, nor even did they furnish such a 

space, would all England, we are persuaded, 

ub for such a purpose the weight of her cob- 
webs in golden pounds. ‘There is Chatterton’s 
indignant spirit left to beg subscriptions about 
the streets of Bristol towards his projected monu- 
ment—and after a petition to this true El Dora- 
do, London, receiving an aid which our ink 
would almost redden to write down. Happy 
that he, as well as Flaxman, may appeal like 





Wren to his works—if you seek my monument, 
behold it in these! 

While Cicognara, Quatremére de Quincy, and 
others, try the strength of our bookshelves with 
biographs of Canova, one-fourth of a pocket 
volume contains the most extensive account of 
Flaxman yet published: we allude to Mr. Allan 
Cunningham’s ‘ British Sculptors’ in the Family 
Library. Agreeable as is this little work, dis- 
playing much natural taste and good sense, its 
narrow limits and popular object suit it less to 
fill up the vast hiatus we complain of than make 
it more visible. Yet upon the said fractional 
part of a duodecimo are readers dependent for 
what might well occupy an entire illustrated 
folio—the regeneration of Sculpture in England 
by Flaxman. Is there not one competent critic 
among us to step forward as his biographer ? 
We desire no wreaths of flowery falsehoods to be 
twined by the artificial panegyrist as a life of our 
great sculptor, no broadsides of resounding 
rhetoric to be discharged over his grave: we 
demand common justice—for Truth is the most 
eloquent poet-laureat of Genius, right apprecia- 
tion the noblest pzan in his praise. Will it be 
credited that Flaxman’s name has not found a 
place even in the latest English ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’ published several years after his 
demise ?* Could the Paladine’s trump, that made 
Echo leap at once from Roncesvalles to Gibraltar, 
divulge more plainly the fact of our prevalent 
ignorance and negligence about the Liberal 
Arts? What a fiery hiss would burst from each 
patriot mouth if the patentee of a new stocking- 
loom or thunder-kite, or the discoverer of air- 
balloons or steam-kettles, were thus forgotten ? 
And with reason too would the people chafe : 
but wherefore so meek about oversights not less 
important? The happiness of man assuredly 
depends no less on his moral than material 
acquisitions,—on a cultivated taste for the beau- 
tiful in art than on Yorkshire hams at a song 
the pound, on the advancement of his intellec- 
tive nature than on the power of rushing along 
a railway at thunderbolt speed. “ No less,” even 
if the materialist’s creed—annihilation—were 
credible, and our souls were scattered to the wild 
winds at the same time as our dust; far more im- 
portant, if there be, as all but fatuity tells us there 
is, a spiritual world to come. We have oftener 
perhaps than palatable adverted to the reigning 
wisdom of England, that Midas-like wisdom 
which makes her desire all she touches should 
turn into gold, or, what is the same thing, assume 
a money value. This she calls “sound, practical 
wisdom :” to us it appears short-sighted and 
superficial—wisdom as narrow-minded as un- 
worthy, which indeed very well becomes the 
“children of this generation” if they have only 
the sordid ambition of being a superior genus of 
brute, but disgraces those who mean themselves 
one day for divine Intelligences. However, per- 
adventure her practical wisdom is simply a mania, 
and will, like other fits of mind not altogether 
unreasonable, bear her onward to her object 
with beneficial vigour. Such end being gained, 
the spirit of Mammon that possesses her may 
transmigrate into some other people, bend down 
every eye from the stars to earth, and fix every 
thought upon creature comforts as hers at pre- 
sent. All civilized countries are daily becoming 
more practical ; no doubt even Germany herself 
will emulate therein this huge ant-hill of an 
Island, as soon as that busy-brained dreamer 
awakes and learns to be worldly-wise. When 
Rhine joins Danube, up will get God’s own 
image between their banks, and rival—the 
pismire ! 

It is no compliment to civilization that its 
earlier times should exhibit themselves more 


* Vide Gorton, published 1830, our artist died 1826. 








loftily and purely inspired; the dawn breathes 
an air more fresh and celestial than the full day. 
Thus Homer, and the Homer of statuaries, Phi- 
dias—Pythagoras, Pindar, Eschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, the Seven Sages—Ictinus the Parthe 

non architect—Polygnotus, Zeuxis, Parrhasius, 
the painters—Lycurgus, that most transcen- 
dental of legislators, that political idealist, whose 
system of government resembles a state-ro- 
mance, to whose laws the institutions of Utopia 
are mere humdrum and commonplace,—all 
these, and other the supereminent spirits of 
Greece, shone first, like pinnacles, when she 
rolled her side into the sunbeams of civilization. 
Rome’s proudest names—her sublimest natures 
—Numa, Cincinnatus, Scipio, &c., belong to her 
semi-barbarous period: her greatest, perhaps 
her only great Imperator, Julius Cesar, was born 
a republican. At the resurrection of Italy in the 
middle ages, who were the potent genii that 
moved the grave-stone off her breast? Dante, 
Petrarch, Pope Hildebrand, Giotto, Nicolo Pi- 
sano, Palestrina the musician, and a long list of 
primitive names, which closes a little after the 
Reformation with Leonardo da Vinci, Raffael, 
and Michaelangelo. France has not had an 
imaginative vein of literature since the day of 
her old Troubadours, scarce a poetic voice since 
Ronsard ; her chivalrous feelings, like those of 
all Europe, were the birth of feudal ages; 
Charlemagne, whether Frenchman or German, 
led the van of civilization in both countries claim- 
ing him; nor, though their modern annals be 
thick-set with many a brilliant star, is there one 
which illumines the page with lustre so glorious 
as by times emblazons their primitive chronicles. 
Does Colbert outshine Suger—or Pascal, Abelard 
—or Louis Quatorze, Henri Quatre? Whichhad 
the more high-souled, truly Imperial genius— 
Joseph the Second, or Barbarossa? Luther, 
Copernicus, Diirer, Holbein, are all morning- 
stars that chimed together when the German 
world rose out of chaos. Germany, it must be 
observed, has had so far forth the good fortune 
to remain even till now, perhaps from her se- 
questered position, in a somewhat primitive state ; 
so as to have'produced during her long forenoon 
of refinement a succession of first-rate spirits 
after their kind—as Kepler, Leibnitz, Handel. 
And from the same cause—from a simpler mode 
of existence and more ideal aspirations—does she 
give promise of nobler results than any contem- 
poraneous nation, if her poetry keep out of the 
clouds and her philosophy clear of the mists. 
Russia was licked into civilized form by a genius 
half man, half bear—Peter the Great. Charles 
the Fifth, Columbus, Cortez, and Cervantes, 
were godfathers to the infant reputation of Spain; 
Camoens and De Gama to that of Portugal. 
Nay, our American colonies, at the very moment 
of their new birth as an independent people, 
produced him who we may well judge will long 
remain unrivalled among them, from the sur- 
passing grandeur of his moral character, and the 
union of so many other rare attributes—Wash- 
ington. Thus likewise with regard to England: 
her greatest poets, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Spencer—her wisest and brightest philosophers, 
dignitaries of the church, state, and law, Bacon, 
Hooker, Burleigh, Elizabeth, Coke, and the 
magnanimous champions of her Constitution in 
1649, its virtual re-establishers—all these mighty 
men of England—Wallace, and Bruce, and 
James, and Douglas, of Scotland—were the fore- 
runners of Civilization, not the followers of her 
car. Such namesas Richelieu in France, Newton 
in England, we omit, because of debateable 
epoch ; nor do we affirm that ail first-rate spirits 
belong to earlier times, but the larger number 
of those who possessed the most transcendent 
genius, and whose secular inspiration approach- 
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ed nearest for purity and ethereality to sacred. 
We have yet to mention a nameless class of pri- 
mitive luminaries, to whom the lights of recent 
eras are as mock-suns—those unknown archi- 
tects, those other mysterious Cyclopian builders, 
who raised throughout every land of Europe 
such august and magnificent Houses of God, al- 
most equal to the Temples of Greece in sublime 
beauty, excelling them in picturesque splendour 
and subtle construction. 

Why have we started eccentrically, as it may 
seem, from the proper sphere of our subject, and 
apropos des bottes thought fit to swell out with 
Alps-and-Apennine talk a whole paragraph? It 
is not altogether so irrelevant: even if it were 
remote, the farthest and faintest stars shed rays 
upon earth, But we maintain that the great 
merit of Flaxman, taken in reference to the 
period of civilization at which he flourished, has 
been little felt, and by no means set forth on large 
or philosophic principles. We do not feel it 
enough to read of his having found sculpture in- 
heretrix of the French taste, and purified her of 
that pestilence; nor yet to go an inch deeper 
towards the source, and learn that he had, with 
the potent hand of genius, touched her for the 
Bernini evil and wrought her miraculous cure. 
Statuary, indeed, under his sway, was no longer 
permitted to practise those pretty antics taught 
her by the modern Italian posture-masters of 
this profession ; nor asked to groan with com- 
plaisance beneath a weight of superfluous wig 
and waistcoat, flounce and furbelow, like the 
bombastic heroes and heroines of the Flemish 
school. But he had merit still greater. Civiliz- 
ation is, of necessity, to a great degree practical 
—i.e. the growth and result of our material 
wants and wishes; at least, throughout its first 
essays and influxes, such as will make up the 
earlier half of the whole civilization, practical 
and moral, carried on to perfection—if this ever 
come. Savages do not improve by missionary 
tracts and reading-made-easys; but steel hatchets 
instead of flint, and Brummagem knives instead 
of sharpened fish bones. Farmers adopt an im- 
proved plough, not that it may enable them to 
furnish their families with a feast of reason in 
books, but a feast in bacon and beans. Here a 
steam-carriage is set up, partly, no doubt, that 
loving relations or friends may exchange mutual 
caresses, and sympathies, and give a ready vent 
to their finer feelings; infinitely more that mer- 
chants and traders may exchange cotton against 
sugar, and find a ready vent for their brown 
stout and pickled pork. Moral civilization, with 
the mass, comes after practical, and because of 
it. Hence it is, that, when civilization passes 
certain bounds among any people, as it did 
among the English after the Revolution, it may 
be said, morally speaking, to degrade them: it 
tends to corrupt their simple manners, to inflame 
and multiply their animal appetites by providing 
numberless animal indulgences, to prostrate their 
minds before the squalid divinity of Plutus, 
making gold (which becomes the procurer of 
these sensile enjoyments) the chief or single ob- 
ject of ambition. Thus has it established a 
tyranny of the utilitarian principle, which would 
exterminate, or persecute with bigot scorn and 
blind prejudice, that principle it ought to cherish 
as a twin-brother—its supposed antagonist, 
though really conjugate principle, by some called 
Pulchrism, but rather to be named Jdealism,— 
such as engages us in the abstract, imaginative 
moral pleasures and pursuits, no more fantastic 
or useless than are the handicraft operations, so 
long as human creatures have souls within their 
bodies to feed and employ. How venturous and 
dauntless a spirit then must Flaxman’s have 
Leen, to have soared into the pure ethereal realms, 
far above earth whilst his countrymen grovelled 
upon it—to avow himself, by his works, an 











Idealist, while every face turned itself into a 
mask of ridicule against whoever was not prac- 
tical! How potent must have been the genius 
of this artist, who, despite all apathy and anti- 
pathy, forced a confession of his merits, and 
brought some worshippers, at least, to their knees 
before Poetic Sculpture, as well as their own 
portraits! True, the practical taste of the times 
often compelled him into a sacrifice of his nobler 
feelings and propensions: he had often to forego 
his godlike faculty of metamorphosing human 
forms into divine, and was obliged to block out 
men as they were, club-nose for club-nose and 
periwig for periwig. But while artists of less 
genius pined under this favouritism shown to 
the practical, and artists less disinterested were 
spoilt by it, Flaxman threw off the crushing 
influences each side of him, and stood up from 
between them the single-minded Idealist still. 
To see this more clearly, let us compare him with 
some of his brethren. Poor Banks, who rather 
preceded him as an imaginative sculptor, had 
not powers to bear up against the anti-poetic 
patronage of his era; it kept him in a state of 
struggling prostration all his life, somewhat like 
his own “ Giant” who had thought to scale 
heaven’s cope, and proved merely able to bring 
certain blocks down upon himself. Barry, Fuseli, 
were other examples of much genius, but not 
enough. Lawrence, on the contrary, perhaps 
lent himself to the public taste without sufficient 
reserve, ministered to the practical appetite ad 
libitum, stood behind the bar of his easel to receive 
florid or pursy customers and send them away 
more flushed and inflated with his meretricious 
colours or magnificent paraphernalia. For as 
respects nosegay colouring and a sort of demi- 
Vandyke tastefulness, he was not defective in 
genius: nay, had he obtained a purer education, 
we can imagine him to have come forth much of 
an Idealist after a fanciful, lady-like kind—but 
that he wanted the loftier spirit and ambition of 
Flaxman, to make him prefer bathing in a poetic 
fountain beyond swimming in a golden stream. 
We may also compare our great sculptor with 
his contemporary—Canova. 

The Italian was an idealist, more, however, 
in handling or superficial treatment than in con- 
ception: besides, his idealism was of an impure, 
falsetto character; he had not enough of the 
Hercules to disenthral himself wholly from the 
effeminate dominion of Bernini—that herma- 
phrodite artist, who sacrificed all the masculine, 
simple, and noble in architecture and sculpture, 
to a monstrous combination of all the frivolities 
which can render both repulsive. Like Bernini’s 
“ Apollo,” (once competitor with the Belvedere 
for popular, nay, cognoscente applause!) most of 
Canova's heroes are female fops, his women at 
best Cyprians endeavouring to affect decorum. 
Nevertheless, he had merit—signal merit—to 
have given the world poetic beauty of any kind, 
instead of mannered commonplace. But his 
merit was not equal to Flaxman’s; though sculptor 
against sculptor, his mechanic skill bestows a 
charm which all the offensiveness of the compo- 
sition cannot destroy, nor all the purity of Flax- 
man’s genius, unaided as it was by such skill, 
eclipse. Nothing, perhaps, in the history of 
English Art is more to be regretted than Flax- 
man’s ignorance of Design, and want of execu- 
tive power: this it is which renders such noble 
intentions as his “ Mansfield Monument” com- 
paratively feeble and cumbrous productions*— 





* To erroneous draughtsmanship may be due a risible 
mistake made by some writers concerning one of the 
statues upon this said monument. Behind it droops a 
figure, which, no doubt from its life-like forms, has been 
depicted to us, with much pathetic eloquence, as a Con- 
demned Youth, while it simply represents a Genius of 
Death. Had Flaxman, instead of taking his model from 
common nature, given it those general forms by which the 
Greeks distinguished their deities from men, he would not 
have run counter to science, nor perplexed simple, nor 
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this it is which left to a Dane the regeneration 
of Modern Sculpture, which should have been 
the praise of an Englishman. 

Had Flaxman been even moderately able 
like Thorwaldsen, to recommend his principles 
by his mechanism, and been as much encourag- 
ed to the poetic display of both, as the Danish 
sculptor by his patrons, he would have perhaps 
done still more for Art, possessing a deeper sense 
of the beautiful, and being less of a manufacturer 
in spirit. As it was, he gave the first impulse to- 
wardsa pure styleof Modern Art—oversetting the 
affected sybaritism of Canova—an impulse which 
foreign professors acknowledge equally by their 
imitations + and encomiums of his “ Outlines,” 
He has not accomplished so much for native art, 
because of the reason above mentioned: that 
practical truckway along which English energy 
runs at present, with such a narrow prospective, 
that all-engrossing Utilitarianism, which fills the 
welkin with hammer-clang, and shuttle-dump, 
and _ politico-economic prattle, such as would 
drown the music of the spheres themselves, were 
they to hum it beside us in an orrery. Flaxman 
rendered English art simpler and chaster ; but 
the influence we speak of, has confined sculp- 
ture, almost without deviation, to stone-por- 
traiture, and painting to coloured. This is what 
our patriotic newspapers call “ honest English 
sculpture” —* true British art’”—‘ what comes 
home to men’s business and bosoms’”—and such 
it must be admitted! But an exalted Art, such 
as might engage the philosophic genius of a 
Socrates, or the poetic of a Michaelangelo, our 
most thinking people would bow with no more 
veneration to éiis, than to that rugged specimen 
of super-transcendent sculpture—the Man-in- 
the-Moon! 

Flaxman, as we recollect, is the single British 
artist who has dared to cultivate the Mystical 
style: a style into which the greatest, and only 
the greatest, masters, from Phidias down to our 
own sculptor, had sublimity of aspiration and 
hardihood of genius sufficient for adventuring. 
We have elsewhere [Nos. 495, 498] distin- 
guished the vulgar English sense of this term 
“‘ mystical” from its scientific meaning, whereby 
it comprehends all that has been done noblest 
and best in art—Egyptian as well as Greek, 
Italian as well as German or Flemish; the 
Elgin Marbles, ~ Sistine Chapel, Michaelan- 
gelo’s and Raffael’s grandest works, the temples 
of classic antiquity, the cathedrals of Gothic, 
&c. Our greatest English painter, it is true, 
Reynolds, had not a spice of Mysticism in his 
character: perhaps so much the better; portrai- 
ture being the lowest species of art, would be 
put out of countenance by a quality which befits 
the highest: ’twere preposterous to surround a 
fashionable lady’s head with a Saint’s halo, or 
give “Sir Plume,” lolling on his settee, the air 
and attitude of a Theseus. This low walk of 
art, too, being our national, our “honest English” 
taste, itis madness, for any save first-rate genius, 
(which Sir Joshua’s was noé,) to attempt so high 
a range as the mystical. Let us suggest here, 
however, for the possible elevation of British art, 
that our sculptors and painters might well avail 





roisled fanciful admirers. The inverted torch, however, 
should have lighted critics to the truth—that being the 
well-known symbol of Mortuary Genii. 

+ A large prize-picture at the Luxembourg ( robably 
now at Versailles) repeats his ‘‘ Mercury and Pandora” 
lineatim on canvas; David’s * Horatii” imitates—i. é- 
caricatures—his “ Seven Chiefs against Thebes ;” and Cor- 
nelius seems to have taken his ‘‘ Judges” in the Eume- 
nides and the Shield as types for those in a fresco of 
“Orpheus” at Munich. The pencil of the modest little 
illustrator became a lever, that moved the whole world of 
Art! We have cited but a very few examples from num- 
berless. z 

+ To vindicate our naming Phidias among the mystical 
artists, let us cite a few words from Quintilian. Speaking 
of the Minerva and Jupiter, he says— Cujus pulchritudo 
adjecisse aliquid etiam recepta religioni videtur.”— 
L. xii. c. 10, 
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themseves, like Flaxman, of that religious dispo- | 
sition so predominant in this country, to give 
their works, founded on scriptural and moral 


subjects, interest ; thereby diverting some patro- | 


nage from the selfish, pitiful ends of portraiture, 
to the poetic, the imaginative, yet so consecrated, 
both temporally and eternally Utilitarian. We 
do not speak of such mawkish sentimentalities 


as adorn Cowper, and the Bowdler publications | 


of all kinds, which make the pious rheum over- 
flow in octogenarian eyes, and render Westall 
the Raflael of school-girls: we allude, for ex- 
ample, to Flaxman’s illustrations of the Lord's 
Prayer, his compositions and monuments upon 
certain texts, “Feed the hungry,” &c.—thus 
comprehending the ideal (nay, approaching the 
mystical), without deserting the solidest prac- 
tical. Let us instance likewise Westmacott’s 
“Mother and Child” at the Abbey, several of 
Isaac Taylor's very unique designs to the Bible, 
and (for their aim, though not at all for their 
execution,) President West’s scriptural paintings. 
The favour which even yet attends upon these 


last-mentioned careful insipidities, may serve to | 


| 


prove what we have suggested not altogether | 
impracticable—viz. exaltment by degrees of our | 


national taste somewhat above its present low 
level. Surely our countrymen will not always 
limit their enthusiasms in art to rapturous con- 
templations of their own faces reflected by 
canvas and stone, simpering Love-scenes, Dog- 
pieces, “sweet bits of picturesque,” &c.  Sutti- 
cient power of draughtsmanship would alone, we 
are persuaded, enable our painters and sculptors 
to express their religious inspiration, so as to 
create a purer, loftier, far more beneficial source 
of enjoyment for the public, and advantage for 
themselves, than despicable productions like 
those just cited. Flaxman may have had genius 
beyond any that survived, or has yet succeeded 
it; but much might be done towards setting off 
the works of an inferior mind by a potent facility 
of hand, whilst fecbleness sat like a paralysis on 
his. And wherefore should we not have another 
Flaxman, plus his complement to perfection— 
executive power? 

Let us conclude this long article, by saying, 
that Flaxman understood another great principle 
of the sublime in sculpture—namely, the archi- 
tectonic—much better than his English brethren, 
who, indeed, seem not to understand it at all, or 
understand everything about it save its applica- 
tion. How little they observe or regard it may 
be seen in a side-chapel of Westminster Abbey : 
here, the beautiful architectonic coup-d’ceil is 
sacrificed to a single modern statue—that of 
“ Watt,” who, seated on a ponderous block, 
which thrusts its diagonal awkwardly and obtru- 
sively across the floor, receives the visitor with 
his back, and presents to the church itself a hil- 
lock of shoulder. What occasioned the artist 
thus to break up the whole ordonnance of the 
chapel by so positing his work—a work, too, 
though admirable per se, as ill-proportioned to 
its Gothic cage as a lion to a showbox—must 
have been, we surmise, that the architectonic 
principle was not enough felt: in other words, 
the statue was made the predominant, not the 
subservient consideration,—independent of, not 
co-operative with the architecture, and all gene- 
ral effect, appropriateness, decorum, set at 
nought for the sake of a favourable light upon 
Mr. Watt's physiognomy! Infringement of the 
architectonic principle has long been the law of 
the Abbey, but there is a monopolizing spirit 
about this statue which renders it still more 
offensive. ‘The “ Mansfield Monument” exhi- 
bits better taste, though its circular forms re- 
double the impropriety of a classic memorial 
under a Pointed structure: Canova’s pyramid 
to the “Christina Monument” at Vienna assi- 
milates more with the pointed church it stands 


nance for his great work at St. Peter's, Rome, 
were a preferable model, if our cathedral sculp- 
ture must remain anti-Gothic, Not to speak 


| of the Parthenon, and other templar statuary 


among the Grecians, what a much truer instinct 
than we, as regards this said principle, had the 
primitive Middle-age painters—e.g. Perugino, 
Van Eyck, Wohlgemuth—whose formal perpen- 
dicularity and severe parallelism of composition, 
however disagreeable when their altar-pieces 
are seen in drawing-rooms, fitted them with 


in: even Thorwaldsen’s Peruginesque ordon- 


Macadamized a pastime as the battue comme- 
morated by Dr. Moore, at which a whole Ger- 
man court of ladies and gentlemen assisted, seat- 
ed in arm-chairs, the Electress firing first, in 
right of her rank,—it must still, in some degree, 
have been rendered patent, by its being enacted 
in the domain of a nobleman, who encouraged 
the sport as a Duke should, with experienced 
keepers, &c., on a scale beyond the Bos ye those 
entering upon it under less aristocratic auspices. 

To begin with first principles—the useful be- 
fore the entertaining knowledge of the subject,— 


marvellous accord to their proper recesses in | we shall extract a few lines from Mr. Scrope’s 


forms, and preserved the rectilincal austereness 
down to the uttermost detail and very decora- 
tions! 
old Gothic statue-makers penetrated by a sense 
of the architectonic principle than the modern— 
how much sublimer their inspiration, as well as 


stretched lengthwise, sword at side, and leopard 
at feet, their Saints aud solemn Kings standing 


| 
| 
Nay, how much deeper were our own | 


| churches, of which they miniatured the dominant | fourth chapter, ‘‘ Treating of the necessary qua- 


lifications for a Deer-Stalker.”’ According to our 
author, the aspirant must not only be nimble and 
strong, but capable of certain peculiar exercises: 

“ Your consummate deer-stalker should not only 


| be able to run like an antelope, and breathe like the 


— “ p oe WE | trade winds, but should also be enriched with various 
more scientific their art: look at their Knights 


upright in niches, their Priests kneeling, their | 


Ladies slumbering, in fluted rochets or fardin- 
gales—all the attitudes, however stifl, all the 


| lines, however ornamental, strictly architectonic, 


strictly harmonizing with the general character 
of the edifice that encloses them! Hence arises 
the one, undisturbed, overwhelming impressive- 
ness of a Gothic cathedral, when permitted to 
retain even the ruinous integrity which ‘Time 
may have left it. But when our pseudo-classic 
artists have leave to fritter away this grand effect 
with importunate statues, which seem to declare 
the cathedral meant, like a garden-house for 
plants, to shelter éhem, not themselves to enrich 
it, Sculpture becomes a most selfish Art, and 
a disfigurer of that-Architecture it pretends to 
adorn. 





The Art of Deer-Stalking, illustrated by a Nar- 
rative of a Few Days Sport in the Forest of 
Atholl, §c. By William Scrope, Esq., illus- 
trated by Engravings and Lithographs, after 
paintings by Edwin and Charles Landseer, 
Esqs., and by the Author. Murray. 

We are not aware what rank highland deer- 

stalking may hold with woodsmen of the quality 

of Audubon, who make nothing “of a walk of 
two or three hundred miles,” and may be heard 
in simple good faith describing our northern lochs 
and tarns as “ puddles” compared with the ocean- 
lakes of their transatlantic hunting-ground— 
or with those who have tracked the lion in 
Africa, and tasted a lion-chop cooked @ la Hot- 
tentot, when the chace was over—not to mention 
the jungle-rangers of the East, who clamber upon 
an elephant’s back to make game of a tiger—or 
the Anglo-Norwegians, who, in their zeal for sport, 
will, by mistake, sometimes crack at a friend in- 
stead of Bruin. But, failing their verdict, we will 
venture to declare that Mr. Scrope has produced 
a very pleasant book on an unfamiliar chapter 
of forest-craft, which book is most happily deco- 
rated by the Landseers,— Mr. Harding, as litho- 
graphist, by the aid of a new process, bearing an 
honourable part in the merit of its illustrations. 
But a preliminary or two inust be arranged 
before we can start fairly with Mr. Scrope and 
our readers. It must be stated that the word 
forest-craft, as regards the sport commemorated 
in this Blair Castle Decameron, is used orien- 
tally. The forests of Atholl are made up of moors, 
bleak hills purpled with heather, brooks leaping 
down from among the storm-bleached stones 
which barricade the outlet of some loch, or lazily 
soaking their way through treacherous gullies in 
the rich, black, bog earth,—trees being episodi- 
eal, and but thinly sprinkled over the country. It 
must be premised, too, that though Mr. Scrope’s 








deer-stalking in this ‘‘ forest” was not quite as 


| 


| 
| 


other undeniable qualifications, As, for instance, he 
should be able to run in a stooping position, at a 
greyhound pace, with his back parallel to the ground, 
and his face within an inch of it, for miles together. 
He should take a singular pleasure in threading the 
seams of a bog, or in gliding down a burn, ventre @ 
terre, like that insinuating animal the eel,—accom- 
plished he should be in skilfully squeezing his clothes 
afier this operation, to make all comfortable. Strong 
and pliant in the ancle, he should most indubitably 
be ; since in running swiftly down precipices, pic- 


| turesquely adorned with sharp-edged, angular, vin- 


dictive stones, his feet will unadvisedly get into awk- 
ward cavities, and curious positions ;—thus, if his 
legs are devoid of the faculty of breaking, so much 
the better—he has an evident advantage over the 
fragile man. He should rejoice in wading through 
torrents, and be able to stand firmly on water-worn 
stones, unconscious of the action of the current; or 
if by fickle fortune the waves should be too powerful 
for him, when he loses his balance, and goes floating 
away upon his back (for if he has any tact, or sense 
of the picturesque, it is presumed he will fall back- 
wards), he should raise his rifle aloft in the air, Mar- 
mion fashion, lest his powder should get wet, and his 
day’s sport come suddenly to an end. * * Steady, 
very steady should his hand be, at times wholly with- 
out a pulse. Hyacinthine curls are a very grace- 
ful ornament to the head, and accordingly they have 
been poetically treated of; but we value not grace 
in our shooting jacket, and infinitely prefer seeing 
our man, like Dante’s Frati, ‘ che non hanno coperchio 
piloso al capo ;’ because the greater the distance from 
the eye to the extreme point of the head, so much 
the quicker will the deer discover their enemy, than 
he will discover them. His pinnacle or predominant, 
therefore, should not be ornamented with a high 
finial or tuft. Indeed the less hair he has upon it 
the better.—I leave it to a deer-stalker’s own good 
sense to consider whether it would not be infinitely 
better for him to shave the crown of his head at once, 
than to run the risk of losing a single shot during 
the entire season. A man so shorn, with the addition 
of a little bog earth rubbed scientifically over the 
crown of his head, would be an absolute Ulysses on 
the moor, and (ceteris paribus) perfectly invincible.” 

We shall not, like Mr. Scrope, dwell upon the 
necessity of such universal requisites as the power 
of dispensing with sleep, and with “ Bacchus 
and Ceres” in excess, (though our author never- 
theless chalks out for the deer-stalker a pleasant 
sort of Scotch breakfast). Nerve, too, is a matter 
which must be taken for granted—and patience 
passing the patience of the angler. Silence, too, 
is as indispensable as among the chamois-hun- 
ters. But the morals of deer-stalking give the 
student an opportunity of proving his manhood 
by subordination :— 

“ As forthe sport itself, that no one can have a 
proper perception of till he is chief in command, and 
abie to stalk the deer himself; and this he cannot 
do without long practice, close observation, and a 
thorough knowledge of the ground and habits of the 
animal. As an instance of this, one of the best shots 
in a rifle regiment was appointed some years ago to 





the office of forester in the Ben-Ormin Forest in 
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Sutherland ; but being a stranger to the country, 
devoid of assistance, and without the means of 

instruction in the craft, he was only able to kill one 
hart during two years of apprenticeship, and at length 
resigned his situation in despair. Novices, therefore, 
have necessarily a deer-stalker allotted to them from 
the forest, who very properly keeps the devoted rifle- 
man in due subjection; he will not permit him to 
show a hair of his head above the heather on certain 
ticklish occasions, and the miserable youth is always 
totally unconscious of what is going on ; he creeps and 
meanders through the black and miry channels of a 
bog, quite ignorant of the dire necessity for such a 
pastime ; lies down to hand like a pointer, and runs 
till he is as breathless as an immerged oyster-diver, 
he knows not why or wherefore.—One while his leg is 
wedged in amongst tenacious stony fragments, and 
at another he comes suddenly upon a deep chasm 
that fills his soul with unaffected apprehension. 
Meanwhile the deer-stalker goes on at a persevering 
killing pace, saying, ‘This way, this way, sir ;’ and 
never looking behind him to ascertain whether his 
patient is in his ground or not; his words die away 
amongst the winds, and never reach mortal ear. 
Then, behold, when the deer come suddenly in view, 
he tells the staggering and breathless sportsman to 
shoot, always running forward himself, and placing 
his proper body (to say nothing of his flowing kilt) 
precisely in a mathematical straight line between the 
rifle and the harts, which he expects you to kill. 
Pleasant this to you ; and, if in the excitement of the 
moment you obey his command, awkward enough 
for him! In getting a quiet shot, things may pos- 
sibly be managed better, as to one part of the transac- 
tion ; for if your adjutant will place himself between 
you and the deer (as right certainly he will), you may 
pull him back by the heel ; or if you be not suffici- 
ently powerful to make a good drag of him, you may 
admonish him in a friendly way, by a gentle insinu- 
ation of your gun-picker into the calf of his leg. You 
= not permitted to speak, and what else can you 

lo?” 

Further, the complete deer-stalker must, 
with one glance through his glass, be able to 
detect the difference between a calf, a brocket, 
a spire, a staggart, a stag, and a warrantable 
stag*—must understand how to gralloch his prey, 
when it is brought down, and, in the absence of 
such a Peter Fraser or John Crerar as accompa- 
nied our author on his expeditions, make a shift 
to turn the deer’s “ head back on the shoulder and 
cover it with peats, then shake over him a little 
gunpowder, and tie a black flag on his horns to 
scare away the ravens ;”—afterwards to “ heap 
up a few peats in a wees place, at a little 
distance, as a mark to show where he is lying.” 
The sport, then, is one of nice experience—a 

rt of terms and precedence, like hawking— 
with which a stranger's intermeddling may be 
fatal, even though he be as pleasant a stranger 
as the unlucky Mirabel described beneath :—not 
the Count Mirabel, we should add, of D'Israeli 
the Younger’s ‘ Henrietta Temple.’ 

“ He is a French noble, who has had the merit of 
bringing himself into notice as a famous shot ; not, 
as I conceive, from any feats of skill that he has 
actually performed, but simply from his excellent 
soi disant qualities. He is, as you see, beautifully 
equipped ; that, indeed, no one can deny; dressed, 
too, in the most elaborate style. See how knowingly 
his rifle is slung in the German fashion. I assure 
you that, what with his gay good humour, and foreign 
singularity, he has attracted a considerable degree of 
observation.—_John Crerar and the older sportsmen 
discovered properties in him quite adequate, they 
said, to destroy the sport of a whole season. What 
was to be done? If he remained in the glen, it was 
imperative on him to be totally silent: singing French 
: airs was out of the question. * * But itseemed quite 
evident that nothing short of the combined powers 
of laudanum and a straight-waistcoat could effect any 
restraint upon our gentleman.—In this dilemma it 





* “ It was considered a disgrace’ (we are quoting Mr. 
Scrope) “to kill hinds and fawns :—a stranger, not aware 
of this, wrote to thank the late Duke of Gordon for a day’s 
deer shooting in Gawich, intimating how happy his Grace 
would be to hear of his success, for that he had wounded a 
hind, and killed an dingly promising young fawn.” 








was deemed advisable to send him up with the 
drivers, to plague you: in short, it was resolved that 
he should evacuate the glen. He started joyfully, 
for he was a famous walker—out of all sight the best 
in France ; indeed no one of any nation was equal to 
him. But the hillmen asserted that this was not his 
particular walking day ; so that, I am told, he soon 
became most deplorably exhausted, and, according 
to all accounts, delayed the drive at least an hour or 
so. Fortune bounteously gave him many fair shots ; 
but, alas, what she distributed with one hand, she 
took away with the other; for he missed them clean 
every one.’—* Mais c’est étonnant cela. I who never 
make the miss.\—‘ Perhaps your honour forgot to 
put in the baal.’—Ah! voila ce que c’est, vous l’avex 
trouvé, mon ami. Le moyen de tuer sans balle! Now, 
then, I put in the powder of canon, and there goes 
de balle upon the top of it—mort de mavie! Inow 
kill all the stag in Scotland, expect a leetle, and you 
shall surproise much.’ He was a bad prophet, for 
he still went on, missing as before, amongst winking 
hillmen and grinning gillies. At length, however, 
the sun of his glory (which had been so long eclipsed) 
shone forth in amazing splendour. ‘ Fortune,’ says 
Fluellen, ‘is painted upon a wheel, to signify to you 
(which is the moral of it) that she is turning and in- 
constant, and mutabilities and variations :’ and the 
turn was now in the Count’s favour, for she directed 
his unwilling rifle right towards the middle of a herd 
of deer, which stood *‘ Thick as the autumnal leaves 
that strew the brooks of Vallombrosa.’ Everything 
was propitious: circumstance, situation, and effect ; 
for he was descending the mountain in full view of 
our whole assemblage of sportsmen. A fine stag, in 
the midst of the herd, fell to the crack of his rifle. 
‘Hah, hah!’ forward ran the Count, and sat upon 
the prostrate deer triumphing. ‘ Hé bien, mon ami, 
vous étes mort donc! Moi je fais toujours des coups 
stirs. Ah! pauvre enfant!’ He then patted the 
sides of the animal in pure wantonness, and looked 
east, west, north, and south for applause the happiest 
of the happy ; finally he extracted a Mosaic snuff- 
box from his pocket, and, with an air that nature has 
denied to all save the French nation, he held a pinch 
to the deer’s nose: * Prends, mon ami, prends donc.” 
This operation had scarcely been performed, when 
the hart, who had only been stunned, or perhaps shot 
through the loins, sprang up suddenly, overturned 
the Count, ran fairly away, and was never seen again. 
* Arréte toi, traitre, arréte, mon enfant. Ah, c’est un 
enfant perdu! Allez donc & tous les diables. Thus 
ended the Count’s chasse.” 


A tolerably pungent picture of “ the deer- | 


stalker as he ought not to be.” We have now 
to show the reverse of the medal. 
Mr. Scrope’s experiences in deer-stalking have 


been somewhat dramatized for the press, being 





since there was no better means of approach. Top. 
toise, in low whispers, again entreated the strictest 
caution. ‘ Raise not a foot nor a hand; let not a hair 
of your head be seen; but, as you value sport, imi. 
tate my motions precisely : everything depends upon 
this movement. This spot once passed successfully 

we are safe from the hinds.’ He then made a signal 
for Sandy to lie down with the dogs; and, placing 
himself flat on his stomach, began to worm his way 
close under the low ridge of the bog ; imitated most 
correctly and beautifully by the rest of the party, 
The burn now came sheer up to intercept the pas. 
sage, and formed a pool under the bank, running deep 
and drumly. The leader then turned his head round 
slightly, and passed his hand along the grass as a sign 
for Lightfoot to wreath himself alongside of him, 
‘Now, my good fellow, no remedy. If you do not 
like a ducking, stay here ; but for Heaven’s sake, if 
you do remain, lie like a flounder till the shot is fired, 
Have no curiosity, I pray and beseech you; and 
speak, as I do, in a low whisper.’ ‘ Pshaw, I can 
follow wherever you go, and in the same position too,’ 
* Bravo ;—here goes then. But for Heaven’s sake 
do not make a splash and noise in the water; but go 
in as quiet as a fish, and keep under the high bank, 
although it is deeper there. There isa great nicety in 
going in properly: that is a difficult point. I be. 
lieve it must be head foremost; but we must take 
care to keep our heels down as we slide in, and not 
wet the rifles.—Hist, Peter: here lay the rifles on 
the bank, and give them to me when I am in the 
burn.’ Tortoise then worked half his body over the 
bank, and, stooping low, brought his hands up on a 
large granite stone in the burn, with his breast to the 
water, and drew the rest of his body after him as 
straight as he possibly could. He was then half im- 
mersed, and getting close under the bank, took the 
rifles. The rest followed admirably. In fact the 
water was not so deep as it appeared to be, being 
scarcely over the hips. They proceeded in this man- 
ner about twenty yards, when, the ground being more 
favourable, they were enabled to get on dry land. 
* Do you think it will do?’ ‘Hush! hush!—he has 
not seen us yet; and yonder ismy mark. The deer 
lies opposite it to the south: he is almost within gun- 
shot even now.’ A sign was given to Peter Fraser 
to come alongside, for they were arrived at the spot 
from which it was necessary to diverge into the moss, 
In breathless expectation they now turned to the 
eastward, and crept forward through the bog, to 
enable them to come in upon the flank of the hart, 
who was lying with his head up wind, and would thus 
present his broadside to the rifle when he started; 
whereas, if they had gone in straight behind him, his 
haunches would have been the only mark, and the 
shot would have been a disgraceful one. Now came 
the anxious moment. Everything hitherto had suc- 
ceeded ; much valuable time had been spent ; they 


thrown into the conversational form ; the per- | had gone forward in every possible position ; their 
sonages being himself, under the sobriquet of | hands and knees buried in bogs, wreathing on their 


Tortoise—Lightfoot, the tyro of the piece, and 
the hill-men, whose shrewd talk (a mosaic of 


stomachs through the mire, or wading up the burns; 
and all this one brief moment might render futile, 


Scotch, English, Highland, and London) is in- | either by means of a single throb of the pulse in the 


terspersed with legends, &c. which we shall not 
quote, and alternated by gentlemanly rhymes 
from the pen of the Hon. T. S. Liddell, which 
are a little over-valued, we conceive, by our 
chronicler. Here, to show a fair sample of his 
manner, is a scene from the first day’s pleasure. 
A hart had been descried by Maclaren, one of 
the foresters, and the sportsmen, having doffed 
their caps, prepared to stalk him :— 

“The party then advanced, sometimes on their 
hands and knees, through the deep seams of the bog, 
and again right up the middle of the burn, winding 
their cautious course according to the inequalities of 
the ground. Occasionally the seams led in an ad- 
verse direction, and then they were obliged to retrace 
their steps. This stealthy progress continued some 
time, till at length they came to some green sward, 
where the ground was not so favourable. Here was 
a great difficulty ; it seemed barely possible to pass 
this small piece of ground without discovery. Fraser, 
aware of this, crept back, and explored the bog in a 
parallel direction, working his way like a mole, whilst 
the others remained prostrate. Returning all wet and 
bemired, his long serious face indicated a failure. 
This dangerous passage then was to be attempted, 





} act of firing, or a sudden rush of the deer, which 


would take him instantly out of sight. ‘Tortoise 
raised his head slowly, slowly, but saw not the quarry. 
By degrees he looked an inch higher, when Peter 
plucked him suddenly by the arm, and pointed. The 
tops of his horns alone were to be seen above the hole 
in the bog; nomore. Fraser looked anxious, for well 
he knew that the first spring would take the deer 
out of sight. A moment’s pause, when the sportsman 
held up his rifle steadily above the position of the 
hart’s body ; then, making a slight ticking noise, up 
sprang the deer; as instantly the shot was fired, and 
crack went the ball right against his ribs, as he was 
making his rush. Sandy now ran forward with the 
dogs, but still as well concealed by the ground as he 
could manage. ‘ By heavens he’s off, and you have 
missed him ; and here am I, wet, tarred, and feathered, 
and all for nothing; and I suppose you call this sport. 
If you had killed that magnificent animal, I should 
have rejoiced in my plight; but to miss such a great 
beast as that !—Here, Peter, come and squeeze my 
clothes, and lay me out in the sun to dry. I never 
saw so base a shot.’ ‘Hush, hush!—keep down. 


| Why the deer’s safe enough, Harry.’ ‘ By Jove, I 


think he is, for I see him going through the moss as 
comfortably as possible.” *We must louse a doeg, 
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—_-, Ww? « 
sir, or he will gang forrat to the hill.” ‘ Let go both 
of them ; it will be a fine chance for the young dog; 
put get on a little first, and put him on the scent ; 
the deer is so low in the bog that he cannot see him.’ 
Fraser now went on with the hounds in the leash, 
sinking, and recovering himself, and springing from 
the moss-hags, till the dogs caught sight of the hart, 
and they were slipped ; but the fine fellow was soon 
out of the bog, and went over the top of the Mealowr. 
All went forward their best pace, plunging in and out 
of the black mire, till they came to the foot of the 
hill, and then with slackened pace went panting up 
its steep acclivity. ‘ Now, Sandy, run forward to the 
right, if you have a run in you, and get a view with the 
glass all down the burn of auld Heclan, and then 
come forwards towards Glen Deery, if you do not see 
the bay there. Come along, Harry, the deer is shot 
through the body I tell you.’ ‘Sangue di Diana! 
what makes him run so, then?’ ‘ Hark! I thought 
I heard the bay under the hill_—No ; *twas the eagle; 
it may be he is watching for his prey. Hark again; 
do you hear them, Peter?’ ‘I didna hear naething 
but the plevar; sure he canna win farther forrat than 
auld Heclan ; he was sair donnered at first, but he 
skelped it brawly afterwards: we shall see them at 
the downcome.’ True enough they did; for when 
they passed over the hill to the south, the voice of 
hounds broke full upon them, and they saw the mag- 
nificent creature standing on a narrow projecting 
ledge of rock within the cleft, and in the mid course 
of a mountain cataract ; the upper fall plunged down 
behind him, and the water, coursing through his legs, 
dashed the spray and mist around him, and then at 
one leap went plumb down to the abyss below; the 
rocks closed in upon his flanks, and there he stood, 
bidding defiance in his own mountain hold. Just at 
the edge of the precipice, and as it seemed on the 
very brink of eternity, the dogs were baying him 
furiously ; one rush of the stag would have sent them 
down into the chasm; and in their fury they seemed 
wholly unconscious of their danger. All drew in 
their breath, and shuddered at the fatal chance that 
seemed momentarily about to take place. Fortu- 
nately the stag (sensible perhaps of the extreme peril 
of his own situation) showed less fight than wounded 
deer are apt to do; still the suspense was painfully 
exciting, for the dogs were wholly at his mercy, and, 
as he menaced with his antlers, they retreated back- 
wards within an inch of instant dissolution. ‘ For 
Heaven’s sake, Lightfoot, stay quietly behind this 
knoll, whilst I creep in and finish him, A moment's 
delay may be fatal: I must make sure work, for if he 
is not killed outright, deer, dogs, and all, will inevi- 
tably roll over the horrid precipice together. Ah, my 
poor, gallant Derig!’ * * ‘Tortoise crept round can- 
nily, cannily towards the fatal spot, looking with ex- 
treme agitation at every motion of the dogs and deer; 
still he dared not hurry, though the moments were 
80 precious, Of the two dogs that were at bay, Derig 
was the most fierce and persevering ; the younger one 
had seen but littie sport, and waited at first upon the 
motions of the older, nay, the better soldier ; but his 
spirit being at length thoroughly roused, he fought at 
last fearlessly and independently. Whenever the 
deer turned his antlers aside to gore Tarff, Derig 
seized the moment to fly at his throat, but the mo- 
tions of the hart were so rapid that the hound was 
ever compelled to draw back, which retrograde mo- 
tion brought him frequently to the very verge of the 
precipice, and it was probable, that as he always 
fronted the enemy, he knew not, or, in the heat of 
the combat, had forgotten the danger of his situation. 
The stag at length, being maddened with these vex- 
atious attacks, made a desperate stab at Derig, and, 
mavoiding it, the poor dog at length lost his footing, 
—his hind legs passed over the ledge of rock, and it 
how seemed impossible for him to recover himself. 
His life hung in the balance, and the fatal scale ap- 
peared to preponderate. Still his fore legs bore upon 
the ledge, and he scraped and strove with them to 
the utmost; but, as he had little or no support be- 
hind, he was in the position of a drowning man, who 
attempts to get into a boat, and, being also, like him, 
exhausted, the chances were considerably against 
him. In struggling with his fore legs he appeared to 
advance a little, and then to slip back again, gasping 
painfully in the exertion; at length he probably 
found some slight bearing for the claws of his hind 
feet, and, to the inexpressible relief of every one, he 





once more recovered his footing, and sprang forward 
at the deer as rash and wrathful as ever. Tortoise 
had at length gained the proper spot,—the rifle was 
then raised,—but when all hearts were beating high 
in sudden and nervous expectation of a happy issue, the 
dogs were unfortunately in such a position that a shot 
could not be fired from above without risk to one of 
them, and the danger was fearful as ever. Three times 
was the aim thus taken and abandoned. At length an 
opening: the crack of the gun was heard faintly in the 
din of the waterfall ;—the ball passed through the 
back of the deer’s head, and down he dropped on the 
spot, without a struggle.” 

The deer is then gralloched, and left to be 
picked up when the day’s sport is done; the 
gentlemen and “ helps” drink a round or two of 
whiskey, and discuss the feat, and the party 
start off in search of something a little more ad- 
venturous than the above, which is (for the in- 
struction of those of the Lightfoot family,) but @ 
quiet shot. 

The next incident, happening on the self-same 
day, gives Tortoise an opportunity of making 
play with the tactics of his subject. The hill- 
men understand how to manceuvre the deer by 
capriciously appearing and hiding themselves, so 
as to drive the game within reach of the rifles, 
—a fair specimen of such manceuvring is drama- 
tized—Lightfoot gets a shot at a pricket, and is 
consoled with the encouragement that he will do 
better in time, and with experience single out 
more suitable objects for his rifle. We must fol- 
low up the sequel of this adventure: a wounded 
hart has to be brought to bay—and Percy (one 
of Tortoise’s best hounds) is laid on as soon as 
Peter Fraser “ has passed the scent of the 
herd ;”— 

“ Off ran the sportsmen to the river Mark at their 
best enduring speed, and so on to the Tilt, where 
they expected at once'to find the bay, but they were 
wofully mistaken. After having followed the wild 
romantic course of that impetuous torrent for some 
time, they overtook Peter Fraser, who seemed as 
much at a loss as themselves ; still they kept run- 
ning on, and at length came upon the track through 
a birch grove. Here and there they found the grey 
stones dyed with drops of blood: now, all were sure 
they heard the baying of the hound ; but, although 
they kept advancing with their utmost speed over 
rock and ridge, through burn and cataract, it died 
away, and was lost: again it was renewed ; and the 
sound ceased as before:—this was very strange! 
what should make a stag so badly wounded break 
his bay in such a manner? But Percy would never 
leave him, come what might. Once more, in round- 
ing a point, they heard the bay distinctly, and not 
far distant: they gained upon it ; and soon the fatal 
truth broke upon them, and filled them with astonish- 
ment. Could it have been believed that, amongst 
the lonely woods of: Glen Tilt, reserved alone for 
ducal sports,—sacred as the harem ; where neither 
stranger nor traveller were permitted to put a foot 
unbidden ; in a country where the chase, and its 
customs, and its laws, were so well recognized and 
understood,—could it have been believed, I say, that 
a mortal could be found so rash as to constitute him- 
self the lord of the chase,—setting aside the laws of 
the Medes and Persians? Yet there figures such a 
monument of audacity. He seemed to be a young 
man ; certainly he had all the vigour and activity of 
youth. He shouted with all his might, rushed into 
the water, assailed the deer with stones, and tried to 
get in upon him and fell him with a sort of bludgeon 
which he brandished. A kilted Highlander was 
running towards him, and, as it seemed, endeavour- 
ing to call him off: then came forth a general shout 
of invective from all the party as they ran forward. 
High above the rest rose the guttural sounds of the 
iracund forester. In the midst of this tumult the 
hart broke bay, laboured out from the Tilt, and went 
heavily along through the birchen grove, being evi- 
dently much exhausted. Percy followed close upon 
his traces; then came the wild huntsman with whoop 
and hallo, dashing over knoll and rock, through bog 
and through burn, till he fairly vanished from the 
view. 

Contremuit nemus, et silve intonuere profunde. 





“*The mon’s dementit. But sure its na mon, 
ava’; its joost the kelpie ; him that left the print of 
his fut on the muckle stane up by forenent the Tilt, 
where he grapt the deer ; and the deer’s fut is there, 
too,—ye’ll ha’ seen it yoursel, sir.” Toiling and jaded, 
the sportsmen followed as best they might, replete 
with wrath, and venting threats of vengeance from 
time to time as their breath permitted ; but not one 
inch could they gain on the fleet-footed stranger. 
They came up with the Highlander, however, and 
made him go on with them as a prisoner. A word 
or two passed between him and the hill-man, who, 
it seems, knew him. Percy’s deep tongue again 
echoed through the pass, and it was hoped that the 
bay would last long enough to allow them to come 
up; if it did not, they had no expectation of out- 
running a being whom some of the party took to be 
supernatural. At length the stag was quite exhaust- 
ed, and stood again at bay in the midst of the rush- 
ing waters. Always foremost, superior to every 
obstacle, and flaming with ardour, in plunged the 
reckless sportsman, intent, as it seemed, on close 
combat. Already was he making his approaches 
with uplifted club, when Tortoise, who had gained 
upon him during the bay, raised his rifle from a dis- 
tance,—the ball whizzed close by the assailant, and 
down floated the mighty hart, a lifeless thing! The 
stranger splashed after him, rushed at him, and was 
the first to grip him and drag him towards the shore, 
till the hill-men came up and took the affair into 
their own hands. * * ‘ Fine sport, sir,’ said the wild 
huntsman ;—‘ glorious sport !—-but you finished it a 
little too soon; I would you had let me come at him 
again,—I would fain have plucked the laurel.‘ I 
believe, sir, we are indebted to you for having pro- 
tracted the good sport so long ; for owing to your 
very valorous exertion we have pursued that noble 
fellowsome miles farther than we had calculated upon.” 
—‘I am too happy, sir, to have been the means of 
affording you any assistance. I am not a regularly 
trained sportsman, whatever you may think ; but 
some encounters of this sort have happened to me 
before ; so that, perhaps, I may say, * Sono anch* io 
cacciatore.’ °—* Y ou may say 80, indeed, if it so pleases 
you.’ All were now intent upon the deer, which was 
a first-rate one : he had few points to his horns, being 
one of those originally marked out as the fattest ; 
he was beautifully cleaned, and all the operations 
being carefully performed, Tortoise thought it high 
time to satisfy his curiosity. He learned from the 
Sassenach that he was an artist, and travelled over 
the country, making sketches, with a light knapsack 
at his back; he had come that morning from Bade- 
noch, and the Highlander before mentioned was his 
guide. He was a man, factus ad unguem, and amag- 
nificent walker, and at once recognised by the hill- 
men as the painter who came to Blair two years 
before, and took Macintyre, with the Duke's permis- 
sion, as his guide to Bremar forest. Now, Macintyre 
was one of the stoutest walkers in Atholl ; no step 
was lighter or more elastic up the mountain,—none 
steadier or more iron-like when he bounded down 
the steep: to him was given strength, activity, and 
endurance of fatigue, beyond the common lot of 
man; he knew his superiority, and was proud of 
showing it: but, intent as he was in making a grand 
display to astonish the artist, he found himself totally 
discomfited. * The de’il was in the mon; he skelped 
awa quite aisy, with a wee bit knapsack and umbrella 
to boot ;° and although Mac very cannily slipped a 
few stones into the knapsack, he was beat the whole 
way; and it was a laugh against him to his dying 

Besides the rules laid down by Tortoise, and 
the exercises worked by Lightfoot, there is 
solid information to be found in Mr. Scrope’s 
pages, respecting the habits of the deer, and 
in the appendix some useful notices of the 
shooting grounds in Scotland. But we have 
stalked too far to permit our drawing upon these 
to any extent; and, though we will not be 
tempted by either the Witch of Ben-y-ie-glo, 
or ‘The Highland Vampire,’ or the trial of 
‘Terig and Macdonald’—alluded to by Sir 
Walter Scott in his ‘ Letters on Demonology’— 
we cannot, ere closing this notice, refuse a corner 
to “the helps,” who are, as might be expected, 
brimfull with anecdotes of outlaws and free- 
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booters, as well as of “weird women,” and 
fetches, It is difficult to pass the tale of Peter 
Breck, who carried on his free-hill trade under 
cover of a forestership to the late Duke of Atholl; 
but the following is shorter, and, therefore, must 
be preferred. 

“A similar system of free living was adopted by 
a man named John More, who lived in Durness 
about the same time, and rented a small farm near 
Dirrie-more. He neither had, nor cared to have, 
permission to kill deer and game; but his whole 
time was devoted to poaching, and his wild mode of 
life rendered him an uncouth, but tolerated plun- 
derer of the forest. Donald Lord Reay happening 
to pass near John More’s residence one summer 
morning, determined to call and endeavour to re- 
claim him from his lawless propensities. He left his 
attendants at some distance, that he might ensure 
confidence on the part of his rude host. He found John 
at home, and told him that he called to get some break- 
fast. John was evidently proud of this visit, and 
pleased with the frank manner in‘ which he was 
accosted, having been usually threatened by those in 
authority with imprisonment and the gallows.— 
*Come in, Donald,’ said John, in Gaelic ‘ and sit on 
my stool, and you will get to eat what cost me some 
trouble in collecting.’ His lordship entered the hut, 
and was soon seated in a dismal corner; but John 
opened a wooden shutter that had filled up a hole in 
the wall, through which day-light entered, and 
revealed a tall black looking box, which was the only 
article in the house that could be used as a table. 
John bustled about with great activity, and, to his 
lordship’s surprise, pulled out from the box two or 
three beautifully white dinner napkins. One of them 
was placed on the top of the box as a table cloth, 
and the other spread on his lordship’s knees. The 
fire, which glimmered in the centre of the room, was 
then roused, and made to burn more freely. This 
proceeding denoted that John had some provisions 
to cook ;—from a dark mysterious recess he drew 
forth a fine gilse, already split open and ready for 
being dressed. By means of two long wooden spigots, 
which skewered the fish, and the points of which 
were stuck into the earthern hearth, the gilse was 
placed before the burning peats, and turned occasion- 
ally. Soon after a suspicious-looking piece of meat 
was placed over the embers; and when all was cooked, 
John placed it upon the box before his chief, saying 
—‘John More’s fattest dish is ready :-—adding, that 
the salmon was from one of his lordship’s rivers, and 
the meat the breast of a deer. Lord Reay asked for 
a knife and some salt ; but John replied — that teeth 
and hands were of little use, if they could not master 
dead fish and flesh ; that the deer seasoned their flesh 
with salt on the hill, whilst the herring could not do 
80 in the sea; and that the salmon like the Durness 
butter, was better without salt. John produced, also 
some smuggled brandy ; and pressed his lordship to 
eat and drink heartily, making many remarks on the 
manliness of eating a gocd breakfast. The chief 
thought this a good opportunity to endeavour to make 
& proper impression upon his lawless host ; and, after 
having been handsomely regaled by plunder from his 
own forest, determined to act with such generosity 
towards More as would keep him within reasonable 
bounds in future. ‘I am well pleased, John (said 
he), that although you invade the property of 
others, you do not conceal the truth, and that you 
have freely given me the best entertainment that 
your depredations on my property have enabled you 
to bestow. I will, therefore, allow you to go occa- 
sionally to Fionavon in search of a deer, if you will 
engage not to interfere with decr or any sort of game 
in any other part of my forest.’ More could never 
tolerate any restraint, and his answer was begun 
almost before Lord Reay had finished his handsome 
offer. * Donald (said he), you may put Fionavon in 
your paunch,—for wherever the deer are, there will 
John More be found.’ ” 

We are, now, at home again, anything rather 
than wearied. Here and there, it is true, we 
have been “pulled up” by a morsel of fine 
writing, or a phrase of Italian, whereby Mr. 
Scrope seems resolved to prove his right to his 
Academicianship of San Luca. As a whole, 
however, the book is fresh and bracing, and we 
commend it to the reader, 





Genera Filicum ; or, Illustrations of the genera of 
Ferns. From the original coloured drawings 
of Francis Bauer, Esq. With descriptive 
letter-press by Sir W. J. Hooker. Fase. I. & 
II. 4to. H. G. Bohn. 

Tuerr are few persons acquainted with the 
higher departments of botany in this country, 
who have not regretted that the numberless 
beautiful drawings of the minute parts of plants, 
with which the portfolios of Mr. Bauer abound, 
should remain unpublished. It is well known, 
that this collection is unequalled, and that it 
includes matter of great scientific value, which, 
in any country but England, would long since 
have made its way before the public through the 
means either of booksellers or private persons. 
Yet the only series of drawings hitherto pub- 
lished from Mr. Bauer's designs, is one on Or- 
chidacez, consisting of between thirty and forty 
plants, by Professor Lindley. Even the beautiful 
figures of wheat, in all its stages of germination, 
growth, maturation, and disease, containing evi- 
dence pregnant with important practical conse- 
quences to agriculturists, and now public pro- 
perty, lie covered with dust upon the shelves of 
the British Museum, and not a voice is raised, 
so far as we have ever heard, to recommend their 
being edited. 

We are, therefore, not a little gratified, to find 
this, the second series of Mr. Bauer's drawings, 
ushered into the world through the assistance of 
so eminent a botanist as Sir W. Hooker. The 
subject is not, perhaps, the most interesting that 
could have been selected, nor is it so important, 
now that the principles of generic distinctions 
among ferns have undergone the commence- 
ment of a great alteration ; but it is one particu- 
larly well suited to display the author’s peculiar 
talent as a draughtsman, and to form a set of 
beautiful plates, which must be invaluable to the 
systematical botanist, and an object of great ad- 
miration to those who merely look upon them as 
specimens of pictorial skill, or as illustrations 
of the exquisite proportions and elegant forms 
revealed to us by microscopical inquiries. It is 
not to men of science only that this work will be 
valuable, as a repository of well-ascertained facts 
relating to the minuter parts of ferns, the manu- 
facturer and the worker in geld and silver may 
consult its pages with advantage in furtherance 
of their own peculiar objects; for nowhere shall 
we find more novelty and beauty, than in the 
endless variations of curious and exquisite sym- 
metry in which the more minute departments of 
natural history abound. It is to be regretted, 
that, in a work of this excellence, the distribution 
of the veins in the leaves should not have been 
a point of more especial attention. From a neg- 
lect of this circumstance, the book will be of 
little value to geologists, who are much in need 
of a guide which will enable them readily to 
compare the recent species of ferns with the 
numerous extinct forms in which the older works 
abound. , 








The Ladies’ Wreath; a Selection from the Fe- 
male Poetie Writers of England and America: 


with Original Notices and Notes. By Mrs. 
Hale. Boston, Marsh & Co.; London, Ken- 
nett. 


A Wreath of Wild Flewers from New England. 
By Frances $8. Osgood. Churton. 
Mrs. Osgood is, we believe, the wife of the 
young artist, of whose eventful career we some 
time since gave a brief sketch (No. 556), and as 
a contributor to our Lendon periodicals, she is 
probably known by name to some of our readers. 
Mrs. Hale is, we imagine, entirely unknown; 
althongh she has produced a variety of works, 
including a novel called ‘ Northwood,’ ‘ Traits 
of American Life,’ and has been for some years 
editor of a Ladies’ Magazine, which has obtained 





a good reputation on the other side the Atlantic, 
To Mrs. Osgood’s poems we shall advert here- 
after; but we give precedence to Mrs. Hale’s 
little volume, because the compiler is, we under- 
stand, an author by profession; and we know 
not another instance among American females, 
Of all her countrywomen brought forward as 
contributors to ‘The Wreath,’ not one such ap- 
pears: poetry is with them a pastime. In 
America, indeed, as we have before observed, 
the luxurious regions of imagination and taste 
lie, like its “ broad savannahs, all bright and 
still,”—-visited and admired, indeed, but rarely 
cultivated. Let us see what, under these cir. 
cumstances, American genius has produced. 

In Mrs. Hale’s volume we have specimens of 
twelve of these poetesses, (we say nothing of the 
other twelve, selected from our own country- 
women, ) and first among them is Mrs. Sigourney, 
This, the post of honour, seems by common 
consent to be awarded to this lady, who is fre- 
quently called the American Hemans, which, 
considering the great popularity of the latter in 
the United States, indicates a very high estimate 
of her power—too high we think. That Mrs, 
Sigourney has considerable poetical talent we 
do not deny, but there are other female writers, 
—and we might refer even to the volumes before 
us in proof,—hardly, if at all, her inferior. The 
question, however, cannot be hastily decided, for 
Mrs. Sigourney has rarely, if ever, done herself 
justice; but then this remark is equally appli- 
cable to all these American poets. We infer 
from the accompanying ‘ Notices,’ that Mrs, 
Hale is herself perfectly aware that her country- 
women mistake the matter sadly, when they 
persuade themselves that poetry is a mere gift 
of Providence, like a bird’s voice, and requiring 
no more effort or practice ;—quite as much so 
as when they fall into the opposite theory, of its 
being a mere work of labour and culture, inde- 
pendent of genius. Mrs. Sigourney may not 
have fallen into either error, but she is certainly, 
for whatever reason, wanting in many qualities 
which her sobriquet leads us to look for. The 
English Hemans, let what will be said of her 
mannerism, was not merely a woman of great 
and rich poetical genius, but of a most severe 
and scrupulous, though self-imposed poetical 


training. She had also a native taste, which 
was too easily offended to allow even a trifle to 


go from her pen less perfect than she was able 
to make it. This, in certain moods, might re- 
quire little labour; but whatever labour it did 
require was bestowed. Hence, some of her 
“trifles” are among the most perfect of her 
poems, and will immortalize her name, as like 
trifles have preserved the names of Gray and 
Collins, and others, who have condensed whole 
lives of culture, as it were, into some few stanzas, 
—have had the genius, let us say, as well as the 
judgment to do so. Now, Mrs. Sigourney is not 
without spirit. She can be eloquent at times. 
There is a fine flow of both thought and music 
in her ‘Coral Insect.’ For example :— 

The turf looks green where the breakers rolled, 

O'er the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold, 

The sea-snatched isle is the home of men, 

And mountains exult where the wave hath been. 
But this same piece is a proof in point for our 
argument. Short as it is, it is neither finished, 
nor sustained in spirit to the end: indeed, we 
do not remember one of Mrs. Sigourney’s poems 
that is so, though many of them contain fine 
vigorous passages. Many, on the other hand, 
are but respectable prose from beginning to end. 
Some, whose titles excite most expectation, such 
as those relating to Washington and his mother, 
most disappoint us. The thoughts are generally 
dignified in themselves—nothing more; while 
the effort which seems to have been conscien- 
tiously made to do them a sort of poetical justice 
in expression, is so manifest as to take off the 
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attraction which they would have in mere prose. 
The lines on ‘ Niagara,’ though the least un- 
satisfactory of this class of poems, contain but an 
elaborate display of well got up sentiments. We 
should say that Mrs. Sigourney writes a great 
deal too much, even for one who had had a more 
severe disciplining in al! the not inconsiderable 
matters subservient to a true and complete poe- 
tical education. If she would give us a page 
yearly instead of a volume, and take the time 
jor writing it when she feels most in the mood, 
and devote the rest of her leisure to such a pro- 
cess as Mrs. Hemans went through for many 
years, we should then see what art and labour 
would enable her to accomplish. As it is, her 
pest. things, in our opinion, are those of which 
she herself thinks least. ‘They are the pieces 
that were struck out whole — elean-coined — 
from the mint of a full mind, warmed by ex- 
ternal excitement, and taken by surprise. In 
most of this American poetry there is a want 
of naturalness,—of the quiet ease which only 
thorough preparation and great practice can 
bestow. The writers think too lightly of poetry ; 
they do not appreciate the art and science of it 
enough. Instinct, and genius, and spirit, are all 
very well: the more of them the better. But 
they must be managed, and made the most of. 
Some of Mrs. Sigourney’s prose, too, let us not 
forget, is very good. ‘This is her element after 
all. ‘The spiri¢ of her writings, be it observed, is 
universally good. 

Having said thus much of Mrs. Sigourney, 
and reserving a few words for Mrs. Osgood, the 
principal names in this volume, the others may be 
more summarily dismissed; the reader, indeed, 
has already the key to their general faults, and 
their good qualities are not so peculiar as to 
demand an especial analysis. Some of them, 
in other countries, would not be called authors 
at all. The fact of their appearance here, as 
achosen few, is strongly indicative of the com- 
paratively limited extent to which literature 
as a profession has been cultivated among the 
public they write for; and so is the strikingly 
fugitive and fragmentary character of their few 
compositions. Next to those already named, 
is Miss Gould, some of whose little poems, 
—sweetly natural and pretty things they are, 
—appeared some time since in this journal, and 
thence went the rounds of our newspapers. 
This lady is described as “the housekeeper and 
nurse of an aged father, a veteran of the revolu- 
tion.” Two volumes from her pen have been 


° . ° ? | 
published ; but most of the poems had previously | 
| impulse of genius with the rich ability of science 


appeared in periodicals, and none of them are 
beyond a few pages in length-——mere canary- 
bird snatches of song. Mrs. Embury, like Mrs. 
Sigourney, is, we believe, a busy wedded wife, 
too well situated to be obliged to write, and not 
able apparently to command leisure for anything 
like professional culture. She has written, it 
seems, on foreign subjects—Italian, which Mrs. 
Hale thinks unwise, and so do we. We are 
surprised, indeed, to find so little that is purely 
American in this collection, and we consider the 
scarcity of it one of the prevailing faults of these 
writers,—indeed, of American literature at large. 
It is not independent enough. It is too imita- 
tive, especially if we consider its abundant re- 
sources at home, and the almost certainty there 
is of its coming off second-best in all its efforts 
abroad. ‘This old-fashioned, and as it were pro- 
Vincial submissiveness thus surviving in litera- 
ture, so long after all political connexion has 
ceased, appears not only in the choice of sub- 
jects, but often in the whole spirit of the style. 
Mrs. Embury cannot have a Clara, and a Clara’s 
lover, without talking of cottages and halls, 
Neither of which, in the sense she means, was 
ever seen on the Western Continent. Her affec- 
tion, too, for Mrs. Hemans is most palpable. 





In this, indeed, she only shares in a feeling 
which has led others of these ladies astray; but 
we must do some of them the credit to say, that 
they show a true national spirit—personally, so 
to speak,—(as, for example, both Mrs. Sigourney 
and Miss Gould,) even where their poetry, as 
such, seems hardly to have broken its colonial 
chains. Mrs. Wells, another contributor, has also 
published a volume, containing some simple, 
sensible things, which make us regret to learn 
that her circumstances, too, are ill-fitted to give 
her evident genius and natural good taste full 
play. A Miss Smith, who figures here, died, 
Mrs. Hale informs us, at the age of twenty. 
The name and the fate of Lucretia Davidson 
were made known to the English public some 
years since, in an article by Southey, in the 
Quarterly Review. Mrs. Dinnies is another 
name connected with a few fugitive poems, of 
which the less said the better; and the same 
general observation will be enough of other con- 
tributors. In brief, though under circumstances 
the general impression, resulting from a perusal 
of the volume, is not derogatory to American 
talent; still, we feel and regret that there is not 
2 single poem in it that is highly and thoroughly 
jinished: here and there, indeed, some small 
specimen shines out, like a garnet in quartz, just 
sufficiently by its little light to show off the 
rough crudeness of its setting. All, critically 
speaking, is trivial, ephemeral, sketchy; or, if 
more than that, in respect to eflort and system, 
then, strained in style, or servile in spirit. Had 
we the authority of Mrs. Hale, we should speak 
out plainly, and advise. these ladies either to be 
less literary, or more so,—that is, if they choose 
to publish, to come out as authors. Poetry, they 
may be assured, is a stern mistress. She de- 
mands undivided devotion. Away with your 
fragments, she might well say; away with your 
imitations. Be bold and firm. “ Look in your 
hearts and write.” But be not rash, and still 
less lazy. If you depend on yourselves, see that 
you are worth depending on. Count the years 
of your study and labour but as days. Let your 
lives be devoted to culture. Think, read, prac- 
tise, but publish not. An hour’s work—and it 
will be no wor/—at the end of such a training, 
will outweigh whole books full of that which is 
written ere it is finished. The ‘Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,’ the Ode to * Evening,’ 
the ‘Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,’ might 
have been thrown off at a heat, for auglit we can 
say; but they came from minds qualified by 
preparation so to produee. They combined the 





and art. ‘Chey came from their authors’ heads, 
“all armed and perfect.” And now, as we would 
not willingly give a special application to universal 
truths, and as we are not always in the humour 
to bestow attention on these trifies, we will add, 
that what is here said of the small singing-birds 
of Aincrica is equally true of our own ;—volumes 
upon volumes come before us, to the writers of 
which every word here uttered is personally ap- 
plicable. Let them, then, take this counsel to 
heart, and do nothing, or do better. 

We come now to Mrs. Osgood'’s volume, 
lately issued from the London press. This lady, 
we believe, has written little, but that little is 
not without promise. She has fancy, ease, and 
occasional grace; but there is the same want 
of earnestness which characterizes Mrs. Hale’s 
collection. Her verses, indeed, are mere vers de 
société. We shall, however, select one or two of 
the best specimens, although, in so doing, the ex- 
ample may seem to contradict our judgment; but, 
be it remembered, that they are selected poems. 

May-day in New England. 
Can this be May? Can this be May? 
We have not found a flower to-day ! 
We roamed the wood—we climbed the hill— 











We rested by the rushing rill— 


And lest they had forgot the day, 
We told them it was May, dear May! 
We called the sweet, wild blooms by name— 
We shouted, and no answer came! 
Vrom smiling field, or solemn hill— 
From rugged rock, or rushing rili— 
We only bade the pretty pets 
Just breathe from out their hiding-places; 
We told the little, light coquettes 
They need'nt show their bashful faces,— 
“One sigh,” we said, “one fragrant sigh, 
We'll soon discover where you lie!” 
The roguish things were still as death— 
They would'nt even breathe a breath. 
Alas! there's none so deaf, I fear, 
As those who do not choose to hear! 
We wandered tg an open place, 
And sought the sunny buttercup, 
That, so delighted, in your face 
Just like a pleasant sinile looks up. 
We peeped into a shady spot, 
To find the blue ** Forget-me-not !” 
At last a far-off voice we heard, 
A voice as of a fountain-fall, 
That softer than a singing-bird, 
Did answer to our merry call! 
So wildly sweet the breezes brought 
That tone in every pause of ours, 
That we, delighted, fondly thought 
It must be talking of the flowers! 
We knew the violets loved to hide 
The cool and lulling wave beside :— 
With song, and laugh, and bounding feet, 
And wild hair wandering on the wind, 
We swift pursued the murmurs sweet; 
But not a blossom could we tind ;— 
The cowslip, crocus, columbine, 
The violet, and the snow-drop fine, 
The orchis ‘neath the hawthorn tree, 
The blue-bell and anemone, 
The wild-rose, eglantine, and daisy, 
Where are they all ?—they must be lazy! 
Perhaps they're playing ** Hide and seek”"— 
Ob, naughty flowers! why don't you speak ? 
We have not found a flower to-day,— 
They surely cannot know ‘tis May! 
You have not found a flower to-day !— 
What's that upon your cheek, [ pray? 
A blossom pure, and sweet, and wild, 
And worth all Nature's blooming wealth ; 
Not ail in vain your search, my child!— 
You've found at least the rose of health! 
The golden buttercup, you say, 

. That like a smile illumes the way, 
Is nowhere to be seen to-day. 
Fair child! upon that beaming face 
A softer, lovelier sinile I trace ; 
A treasure, as the sunshine bright,— 
A glow of love and wild delight! 
Then pine no more for Nature’s toy— 
You've found at least the flower of joy. 
Yes! in a heart so young, and gay, 
And kind as yours, ‘tis always May! 
Vor gentle feelings, love, are flowers 
That bloom thro’ life’s most clouded hours! 
Ah! cherish them, my happy child, 
And check the weeds that wander wild ; 
And while their stainless wealth is given, 
In incense sweet, to earth and heaven, 
No longer will you need to say— 
Can this be May? Can this be May ?” 


Another trifle, not, however, without traces 
of that incompleteness of which we have com- 
plained, is— 





The Weleoming Word. 
My own beloved home I left, 
rless of every future care; 
{ left—(how could I—thus bereft ?) 

My precious nother weeping there. 

And as her last kiss warmed my cheek, 

A chill came o’er my fainting heart ; 

A strange. cold calm, no words can speak— 
How could 1 from my mother part! 





Weary I crossed the reckless main, 

And every wave but seemed a strong 

And iron link within the chain, 

* The lengthening chain 1 dragged along.” 
At last the destined shore they traced; 

i turned away in wordless pain, 

And saw, beyond “* the watery waste,” 
My mother and my home again. 

An exile, ill in heart and frame,— 

A wanderer, weary of the w - 
A stranger, without love's sweet claim 
On any heart, go where I may! 

Oh! England! strange and cold to me! 
When first my footsteps trod thy shore, 

I felt I'd give the world to be 

With mother, and at home once more! 
But sweetly, while I mourned my doom, 
One silvery voice a welcome spoke ; 

(me smile, all radiant through the gloom 
Of sorrow'’s night, like starlight broke. 
And back with that soft glance and tone 
A faint sweet dream of childhood flew; 
Those eyes before had met mine own,— 
That voice—it was a voice I knew. 

Ah! none can like the stranger tell, 
How much of joy a look may give! 

How high the power, how deep the spell, 
That in a welcoming word may live! 
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‘ Love’s Comparison’ is equally open to objec- 
tion, on the ground of incompleteness, and has 
manifest traces, too, of that imitation to which 
we have objected; yet there is an easy grace 
and playfulness about it which will justify our 
quoting it. 

Must I tell thee, Georgiana, 
Of my cousin Caroline? 
How the pretty creature sported with 
This wayward heart of mine? 
Oh! her eyes were as blue as heaven, love, 
But not so blue as thine, 
And yet I almost idolized 
The eyes of Caroline. 


Her soft hair rippled to her waist 
In waves of golden light, 

Giving glimpses of a shoulder 
That was exquisitely white; 

Thine own has just that sunny fall 
But silkier far than hers, 

And a fairer neck gleams through them 
While the wind their beauty stirs. 

Ah! fondly (when she'd let me), 
Did I those tresses twine, 

But it was not near so pleasant, love, 
As playing thus with thine! 


Her laugh was like a fairy’s laugh, 
So musical and sweet, 

Her foot was like a fairy’s foot, 
So dainty and so fleet; 

Her smile was fitful sunshine, 
Her hand was dimpled snow, 

Her lip a very rosebud 
In sweetness and in glow; 

But I know a lighter footstep, 
More melodious a laugh, 

A hand that’s swansdown to the touch, 
More soft than her’s by half, 

And a smile with more of angel-power 
To brighten and to bless, 

And a lip, that (if you'd let me), 
I would perish but to press! 

Ah! dearly did I love to hold 
Her little hand in mine, 

But I was not half so happy, sweet, 
As now in taking thine! 

Ifer cheek was very eloquent, 
Yor there her feelings spoke, 

Like summer’s rosy lightning, 
The colour o’er it broke ; 

While bewitching smiles and dimples 
Changed its beautiful repose, 

Like the zephyr and the sunshine 
At play upon a rose. 

But | know a cheek whose blushes, 
As they trembling come and go, 

I could gaze upon for ever, 
If it did not pain thee so; 

She never sought to shun my gaze— 
My petted Caroline, 

And yet I'd give her sunniest look 
For one dear blush of thine. 


Now prythee do not call 
My cousin Carry—a coquet! 
When I tell you she had danglers 
By the dozen in her net ; 
For she was very beautiful, 
Bewildering and bright, 
And I own, her pretty, winning ways 
And words, bewitched me quite. 
Ah! Leven now remember 
That sweet madness with a sigh, 
Nay, do not draw the hand away, 
Nor droop the doubting eye ; 
But think, if I was dazzled thus 
By careless Caroline, 
How much more fondly I shall prize 
So pure a heart as thine! 


We now make our best bow to these Trans- 
atlantic ladies, and can only hope that they will 
take our counsel kindly, as it is intended, and as 
an evidence of respect and good-will. 








Ancient Scottish Melodies ; from a Manuscript 
of the Reign of King James the Sixth, with an 
Introductory Inquiry, illustrative of the His- 
tory of the Music of Scotland. By William 
Dauney, Esq. F.S.A. Scot. The Edinburgh 
Printing and Publishing Company. London: 
Smith & Elder. 


Tuts is a very interesting contribution to our 
stores of national music. The manuscript, it 
appears, was bequeathed, some twenty years ago, 
to the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh by 
Miss Elizabeth Skene; and its value will be at 
once admitted, when we state that it is at least 
one hundred years older than the earliest com- 
— of the kind which has heretofore issued 

‘om the press. The tunes—originally “ pricked 
down” for the mandora or mandour, a small 





lute of five strings,—have been reduced into 
modern notation by Mr. G. F. Graham, whose 
name is a warrant for conscientious care in the 
process; and further, for the value of the re- 
search and counsel with which he has assisted 
the writer of the introductory Inquiry. Mr. Dau- 
ney’s preliminary treatise is, indeed, excellent. 
A similar examination of ancient Irish music was 
many years ago attempted by Mr. Bunting, of 
Belfast ; but the essay under notice is more ex- 
tended, more comprehensive, richer in anecdote 
and original speculation. And though the last 
makes wild work with criticism when pushed to 
the air-castle pitch, to which we find it carried 
among certain recent foreign musical critics, it 
is eminently required in any one who would 
treat not merely of the letter, but also the spirit 
of national music. For whereas the larger part 
of essayists, when treating the subject, confine 
themselves to determining the scales of obsolete 
instruments,—to wrangling whether Kerne or 
Highlander is to bear off the parentage of cer- 
tain airs claimed by both,}—and to examining, 
with some disposition to prejudge the question, 
how far the general flow of this or the other 
country’s music might, or might not, be in- 
fluenced by the admixture of the strains and the 
science of the stranger; we would encourage 
all of a poetical and philosophical spirit to take 
a bolder flight, and, as a preliminary to all these 
special details, to cast themselves loose from the 
technicalities of their subject in considering the 
origin of national music. For, when we reflect 
how largely the knapsack of the stroller, and the 
boat of the sailor, and the ballad-book of the am- 
bassador’s taught minstrel, may contribute in the 
way of seed to even the most primitive and least 
apprehensive communities,—by sowing, as it 
were, tunes, the echoes of which, caught up by 
incorrect ears and repeated by ineflicient voices, 
shall be reproduced, as time passes on, in forms 
totally different, strange, and characteristic,—it 
would not be an unworthy task to inquire how far 
the natural features or the domestic habits of any 
given district suggest and are conducive to the re- 
petition of certain intervals of sound, upon which 
the claim to nationality in any music must be 
always more or less founded. Whether, in short, 
(for the sake of compendiousness to follow the 
form of quaint Sir Thomas Browne,) the Zodeln, 
which gives their character to all the Tyrolese, 
Swiss, and Styrian melodies, be anything more 
than the echo of the hills, which must, in those 
countries, bear its part in every concert of human 
voices,—nay, even in the insensate sounds of hu- 
man labour ;—whether the whole character of the 
canzoni and barcarolles of Venice and Naples may 
not be referable to the undulation of the waters 
round gondola or boat gliding onward with its 
freight of a people perpetually tempted out to sea 
by the heat of the climate—a musical susceptibi- 
lity of organization being in both cases presumed 
to exist. We will not assert that our speculations, 
which are capable of being prolonged to a much 
greater length, are other than fanciful, but they 
have recurred to us importunately whenever we 


+t Every one knows that no one knows to which nation 
belongs ‘ Robin Adair’: that ‘ Orangaoil,’ claimed by the 
Highlander, and ‘Cean dubh deelish,’—better known by 
Moore’s words, ‘ Here we dwell in holiest bowers,’—are 
one and the same tune. ‘ The Legacy,’ too, has long been 
calling for a Solomon, to award it to either a Scotch or an 
Irish parent. But, besides these well known subjects of 
dispute, there are similarities worthy of notice, which 
warrant the critic, who would mark out the outlines of 
character and peculiarity, in calling attention to the lines 
in which the music of neighbouring nations coincide. In 
what may be called the bagpipe tunes of both countries, 
will be found the same jerk from one tone to another; 
as, for instance, in ‘ Rory O’More,’—(not Mr. Lover’s) but 
the ‘ King of Leix’ March,’—and the quaint air, ‘When 
she cam’ ben she bobbit.’ The parallel might be carried 
much further: the great similarity of style, motion, and har- 
mony, pointed out in many tunes indefeasibly Irish, and 
others no less indefeasibly Scotch, (the Welsh, be it re- 
marked, episodically, have a distinct way of their own,) 
—but it is only our — to advert to the quantity of 
illustration which might be adduced. 











have attempted to consider the question of na- 
tional music. 

Let us return—though we can but return 
briefly—to Mr. Dauney’s labours. Besides many 
familiar anecdotes, which he brings together in 
proof of the high estimation in which Scottish 
music has always been held, he acquaints us, 
that the scientific cultivation of the art was for- 
merly carried on in Scotland with a zeal and a 
constancy, contemporary traces of which we 
scarcely possess on this side of the border. Thus, 
among the Lord Provost, Baillies, and Town 
Council of Aberdeen, to whom one Jobn Forbes 
dedicated his ‘Cantus, Songs, and Fancies,’ 
A.D. 1662, we read that “ there were as many 
musicians as magistrates.” There is also honour- 
able mention made of “The Musick School of 
Aberdeen.” This “ Cantus,” however, says Mr, 
Dauney, “does not contain a single Scotish 
melody.” Further, to bring us back to our own 
crotchet, while we illustrate the subject, the ap- 
plication made, in 1684, to the magistrates of 
Edinburgh—governors of Heriot's “Hospital — 
“to allow of such boys as have any disposition 
for the said art to come to the petitioner’s school, 
that he may instruct them in musick and the 
four parts of the psalmes,” was preferred by 
Louis de France, “the scholler of the famous 
musician M. Lambert, being the king of France’s 
chief musician”; and who, in the said proposal, 
offered his services to the Heriot governors gra- 
tuitously, from a desire ‘“ not to be idle or want- 
ing in his dutie, whereby he can be serviceable 
to their honours and the good town,”—“ they 
having appointed him to profess and teach music 
within the city at a yearly salary.” Here, then, 
are large traces of exotic and anti-national train- 
ing. Mr. Dauney adduces more in a subsequent 
page (p. 25), when he speaks of the maintenance 
of musical cultivation, from an early period in 
Scotland, for the services of the Romish church; 
and this leads him, subsequently, to speculate 
ingeniously how far to the use of the old Grego- 
rian chaunts may be ascribed, in Scottish music, 
the twang, arising from a capricious recurrence 
of certain intervals, which distinguishes it. But 
surely the Gregorian chaunts were as largely 
current in Venice, in Naples, in Spain, as in 
Scotland, and yet we find no traces of the Church 
tones in the barcarola, or the balletto, or the 
bolero. A deeper source, then, of peculiar cha- 
racter, must be found; and we cannot but ima- 
gine, that something might reveal itself to one 
sufficiently enterprising and _ self-possessed to 
dive at once to first causes—Nature! Some of 
the new (old) tunes in the Skene manuscript are 
very beautiful; some have been obviously doc- 
tored by the lutanist who arranged them, and 
contain modish closes and divisions, as little 
national as the passages and ritornels in which 
Carolan, the last of the Irish harpers, avowedly 
copied Corelli:—compare, for instance, the closes 
of the tunes ‘ Pitt on your Shirt on Monday,’ 
‘Jennet drinks no water,’ and ‘Shoe looks 
as shoe wold lett me.’ In more than one, a 
variation, reasonably modern in style, follows 
the air; and there is no proof to us, that the 
melodies ‘Shackle of Hay,’—a thorough-going 
planzty, and ‘Omnia vincit Amor,’ a sort of 
precursor of ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ are Scottish 
melodies at all. The student in coincidence will 
find an odd similarity between the movement of 
‘Sa mirrie as we have been,’ and the Turkish 
Air in 3, employed as a dance in the last finale 
to Weber’s ‘Oberon.’ We have done; for the 
vein here opened, however full of gold to our- 
selves, contains but dry “ sclate stanes” for the 
general reader,—aye, and for the general ama- 
teur, who will yawn in time to ‘Nid Noddin, 
and pronounce ‘Jim Crow’ to be, with all its 
blackguardism, “ a famous good tune,” but never 
once exercise his brains to wonder— 
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got there, : 
or to reflect. that all national airs, be they wild 
as the ‘Ranz des Vaches,’ or monotonous as the 
ti-tum song to which Souadiroun daily twirled her 
dove-dance at the Egyptian Hall, must have an 
origin, and, therefore, a philosophy. 








Francia’s Reign of Terror: Sequel to Letters on 
Paraguay. By J.P. and W. P. Robertson. 
Vol. IfI. Murray. 

In this, the third volume, the Messrs. Robertson 

treat especially of Francia and his government ; 

put fortunately they touch incidentally on other 
matters, for nothing much less satisfactory than 
their account of the Dictator could well have 
been published. The broad outline of Francia’s 
career was known before, and little more can be 
collected from the narrative before us, except that 
the Messrs. Robertson are about the last parties 
on whom we should choose to rely for a cool 
and impartial judgment of this man’s character 
and conduct. As we heretofore acknowledged, 
they are pleasant descriptive writers; but now 
that some power of generalization is required, 
never surely was there a more utter failure. 

After all, too, it appears that these gentlemen 

left Paraguay in 1815! and the subsequent ac- 

count of Francia and his government is made up 
of endless stories of the persecutions and suffer- 
ings of individuals, picked up at Buenos Ayres. 

Now, it is no offence to our authors to say, that 

we place no more reliance on such anecdotes 

than on the thousand-and-one absurdities with 
which the good people of England were amused 
and abused during the war against Bonaparte. 

It was known that Francia, a plain citizen, was 

raised to the supreme government in Paraguay 

—that a part of his policy, like that of the Chi- 

nese, Was a non-intercourse system, and that by 

this or other means he had contrived to maintain 
his authority, and preserve peace at home and 
abroad, while ceaseless revolutions had dis- 
tracted and all but ruined surrounding nations. 

We want to know how this has been effected. 

It is quite idle to tell us, by way of explanation, 

that Francia is a cruel, heartless tyrant—that 

rich and poor, high and low, male and female, 
tremble under his insane tyranny—that “ the 
robber and the just man, the black and the 
white, are bound together by one chain"”—that 

“the respected citizen and the unprincipled 

gambler, the guilty highwayman and the oo 

pitable philanthropist are all under the same 

ruthless régime”—that “he rules on principles 
at once relentless and capricious, a country filled 
with his enemies,”—raising a revenue by forced 
loans and exactions, and filling prisons and dun- 
geons with the best and worthiest citizens. It 
is of no use to tell us this, and then add, that his 
power was established, and has been maintained 
by a military force that “seldom exceeded 3,000 | 
and never 4,000 men.” If such an account be | 
not absurd and contradictory, it makes the mys- | 
tery the greater; and as we can get no insight | 
into the system from the history of the past | 
world, for it has known no such tyrannies, we | 
are only the more eager to have it explained 

to us. It is most strange that the Messrs. 

Robertson seem not in the least startled by 

these contradictions—nor by the irreconcileable | 

facts, that merchants, previous permission having 
been obtained, traded there, lived there, and 
returned with their accumulatéd wealth—that 

Bonpland, notwithstanding the destruction of his 

peaceful and prosperous colony at Candelaria, 

where, according to their report, Francia sprung 
upon him “ with the stealthy creep of the tiger” 

—“ massacred all the male Indians of his settle- | 

ment, beat and wounded the women, set fire to | 

his houses, implements, crops, and plantations,” | 
— “loaded him with irons,” and carried him | 
forcibly into Paraguay, where he detained him | 





for years a prisoner ; “an act more than enough,” 
they say, “to consign the name of the tyrant 
to the execration of mankind,”—that this same 
Bonpland ‘always spoke in very moderate terms 
of all that had befallen him through the orders 
of Francia.” Now it really appears to us that 
Bonpland must know quite as much of the affair 
as the Messrs. Robertson, and his judgment and 
his knowledge of facts are quite as much to be 
relied on as the reports current at Buenos Ayres, 
or their commentary thereon. Bonpland, as 
we collect from the continuation of the Messrs. 
Robertson’s narrative, settled quietly down in 
Paraguay, practised as a physician, took a farm, 
“his flocks and herds increased, and his estab- 
lishment assumed year by year all the growing 
importance of a thriving and increasing colony.” 
Endless efforts were made to obtain leave for 
Bonpland to leave the country; eventually he 
was ordered off,—and now mark the conclusion 
in Mr. Robertson’s own words :— 

“Such was the conclusion of M. Bonpland’s nine 
years’ detention in Paraguay. He remained for some 
time in Corrientes, but returned to Buenos Ayres in 
1832. He there, in May of that year, paid me a visit 
of two or three days at Monte Grande, a little Scotch 
colony situated a few leagues from the city, which I 
was then superintending; and it may be imagined 
how much of our conversation turned on Paraguay 
and Dr. Francia. The details of his residence at 
Santa Maria, at which I have here merely glanced, 
were replete with interest. And so far from having 
quitted Paraguay with that feeling of abhorrence of 
Francia, which his proceedings might naturally be 
presumed to inspire, M. Bonpland spoke of him with 
philosophic serenity, and only regretted, over and 
over again, that there was no chance of the Dictator’s 
allowing him to return to Paraguay.” 

So far then as Francia and his government 
are concerned, this work is wholly unsatisfactory 
—but we shall do our best to find other matters 
deserving attention: and first, of the adjoining 
states by which the Dictator was surrounded. 
On his ascent of the river, Mr. Robertson’s 
vessel was visited, at Santa Fé, by his old friend 
Candioti, and the arms on board seized for the 
use of his troops. As Candioti was now con- 


| federate with Artigas, the new military chief, it 


was presumed that the merchant-vessel would 
proceed on her course without further molesta- 
tion; but all these subordinate chiefs are com- 
paratively independent, and she was soon after 
boarded once again by a marauding party of 
Artigas’s soldiers. Mr. Robertson had here a 
narrow escape for his life :— 

“Those marauders, ungovernable by any system 
of civilized discipline, were held together, somewhat 
in the way in which pirates are, by privileges tacitly 
understood as appertaining to each, and correspond- 
ing to the relative merits of his services. In accord- 
ance with this view, a custom prevailed among the 
Artigueiios, which was, that any soldier who had dis- 
tinguished himself more, that is, had committed more 
daring excesses than another, was entitled to ask a 
favour (‘pedir un favor,’ as they styled it) of his 
chief; and it was at the chief's peril that he refused 
to grant it. On the present occasion (and, to me, it 
was one of some emergency) the Indian stepped out 
from the ranks,and ‘ asked his favour.” That favour 
was not a light one in my eyes, for it was, that my 
life should be spared. * Que no se le fusile,’ said the 
Indian, ‘let him not be shot.’ I was loosed from 
the tree to which I had been tied ; and becoming 
from that moment the recognized protégé of the In- 
dian, I was treated with much less severity by the 
whole gang. The cords with which I had been bound 
were removed ; I was permitted to dine with my 
not-over-welcome guests ; threats of taking my life 
were no longer the order of the day ; and I was gra- 


| ciously allowed to drink a little of my own wine. 


But I was not permitted to use any part of my own 
wardrobe. That was distributed, without reserve of 
either a shirt or pair of stockings, among my fierce 
assailants ; and the metamorphosis wrought in them 
by the assumption of my costume was not less striking 
than that wrought in me on being forcibly and scan- 





tily clad in theirs. In exchange for my whole ward- 
robe, I had thrown over my shoulders a tattered 
great-coat, and tied round my waist a worn-out pon- 
cho. No shirt, no stockings were allowed me. My 
attire was completed with an old blue foraging cap, 
and a cast-off pair of  botas de potro.’ Many of the 
Artiguejios, on the other hand, having put off similar 
garments, were now to be seen strutting about in 
Bond Street cut coats, leather breeches (they were 
the fashion in those days), Andre’s hats, tight fits of 
boots, both top and Hessian, with broad frilled shirts, 
and large ties of white cravat. Here were my gold 
chain and seals dangling at the fob of the serjeant, he 
having preferred them to the watch, which went to 
the corporal, * * So motley a group was never per- 
haps before exhibited ; for as I had not a wardrobe 
ample enough to clothe forty men, each had only a 
part of it, and this contrasted so strongly with the 
part of his own which he was still obliged to retain, 
as to make him look like the centaur, human above, 
brutal below, or vice versd.” 

Mr. Robertson and his vessel, in charge of 
this lawless banditti, were now removed to Ba- 
jada; and we may here relate a serio-comic 
anecdote :— 

“T had in my possession (says Mr. Robertson,) a 
double flageolet, of which the construction sorely 
puzzled my barbarian keepers. They blew into it, and 
produced two distinct yet discordant sounds. After 
their severity towards me was a little softened, the 
serjeant asked me what instrument that was: I told 
him; when he presently requested me to play a tune 
upon it. Not being much of an adept in music, and 
certainly never in worse tune for it than at that mo- 
ment, 1 begged to be excused, but in vain ; the ser- 
jeant began by a request and ended by a command 
that I should play the flute. *’Toca la flauta,’ said 
he, in rather a soothing tone at first ; ‘ toca la flauta,’ 
he added, in a minute after, in one so fierce and 
peremptory as made my blood run cold. At the 
sume time he laid his hand on the hilt of his sword 
in such a menacing way as overruled all farther ob- 
jections on my part. There, seated on the poop of 
the vessel, in my scanty Artiguefio habiliments, was 
I fain to play duets to the satyrs, savages, and imps 
around me, among whom dancing to my music be- 
came a frequent amusement.” 

On arriving at Bajada, Mr. Robertson was led 

to prison :— 
—* the small and wretched gaol appropriated to the 
reception of murderers, robbers, and other felonious 
caitiffs of the worst dye. There they sat, each upon 
the skull of a bullock, in chains, in nakedness, in 
squalid filth, and yet in bestial debauch and revelry. 
There was a fire lit in the middle of the floor, amid 
a heap of ashes which had been accumulating, appa- 
rently, for months. Around this fire there were spit- 
ted, for the purpose of being roasted, three or four 
large pieces of black-looking beef, into the parts of 
which already done the felons, with voracious strife, 
were cutting with large gleaming knives. * Aguar- 
diente,’ or bad rum, was handed round in a bullock’s 
horn ; and as the fire cast its flickering glare on the 
swarthy and horrible countenances of the bacchanals, 
their chains clanking at every motion of their hands 
or legs, the picture was truly startling. * * 

“Scarcely had I been introduced to my unenviable 
abode, when a yell of horrid welcome was set up by 
the prisoners. It was in vain that I tried to find a 
corner for myself. First one and then another pulled 
me towards the fire ; they insisted upon my drinking 
out of the bulleck’s horn; and then demanded, with 
one accord, that I should pay for some more of the 
same kind of nauseous beverage as that they had just 
finished. I had not a farthing, (I cannot say in my 
pocket, for pocket I had none,) but a farthing I had 
not in the world. * No matier,’ said they, ‘ the custom 
is invariable that every new-comer shall treat the 
older inmates; and although you should get what 
we want by the sale of your skin, have it we must, 
and shall.”. Without further ceremony, they stripped 
me of my Artiguefio great-coat, and, tattered and 
wretched as it was, procured.in exchange for it a 
large flask of spirits. I was now left, like many of 
themselves, naked from the waist upward.” 

The interference of Captain Percy, then com- 
manding the British ships of war in the river 


Plate, procured Mr. Robertson’s release. Sub- 
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sequently, he paid a visit to Artigas,—a man 
who, under the old Spanish government, had 
been a wild freebooter, scouring the Banda 
Oriental, making inroads into the Portuguese 
territories, protecting smugglers, and sharing in 
their gains; but now, under the new régime, 
Captain of Blandengues, and more a governor 
than the governor himself. After what fashion 
Mr. Robertson found the Protector, he shall now 
describe :— 

“ Furnished with letters from Captain Percy, re- 
questing, in civil terms, the restoration of that part 
of the property detained by the chieftain’s satellites 
at the Bajada, or compensation for it, I sailed across 
the River Plate, and up the beautiful Uruguay, till 
I came to the Protector’s head-quarters of the so- 
called town of the Purificacion, And there (I pray 
you do not turn sceptic on my hands), what do you 
think I saw? Why, the most excellent Protector of 
half of the New World, seated on a bullock’s skull, 
at a fire kindled on the mud floor of his hut, eating 
beef off a spit, and drinking gin out of a cow-hom! 
He was surrounded by a dozen officers in weather- 
beaten attire, in similar positions, and similarly oc- 
cupied with their chief. All were smoking, all gab- 
bling. The Protector was dictating to two secretaries, 
who occupied, at one deal table, the only two dilapi- 
dated rush-bottom chairs in the hovel. It was the 
scene of the Bajada prison all over, except that the 
parties were not in chains, nor exactly without coats 
to their backs. To complete the singular incon- 
gruity of the scene, the floor of the one apartment 
of the mud hut (to be sure, it was a pretty large one), 
in which the general, his staff, and secretaries were 
assembled, was strewn with pompous envelopes from 
all the provinces (some of them distant 1500 miles 
from that centre of operations), addressed to * His 
Excettency tue Protector.’ At the door, stood 
the reeking horses of couriers arriving every half- 
hour, and the fresh ones of those departing as often. 
Soldiers, aides-de-camp, scouts, came galloping in 
from all quarters. All was referred to * His Excex- 
LENCY THE Protector; and his excellency the Pro- 
tector, seated on his bullock’s skull, smoking, eating, 
drinking, dictating, talking, despatched in succession 


the various matters brought under his notice, with | of the most fashionable families of Assumption was 


that calm, or deliberate, but unintermitted non- 
chalance, which brought most practically home to 


me the truth of the axiom, ‘Stop a little, that we | 


may get on the faster.’ 








prolonged from morning to evening, and so were his 
meals; for as one courier arrived another was de- 
spatched ; and as one officer rose up from the fire at 
which the meat was spitted, another took his place. 
* * Having now spent several hours with General 
Artigas, I delivered to him Captain Percy’s letter; 
and*in terms as measured as were compatible with 
making my case plain, I initiated my claim for com- 
pensation. ‘ You see,’ said the general, with great 
candour and nonchalance, * how we live here ; and 
it is as much as we can do, in these hard times, to 
compass beef, aguardiente, and cigars. To pay you 
6000 dollars just now is as much beyond my power 
as it would be to pay you 60,000, or 600,000. Look 
here,’ said he; and, so saying, he lifted up the lid of 
an old military chest, and pointed to a canvas bag at 
the bottom of it—* There,’ he continued, ‘is my 
whole stock of cash; it amounts to 300 dollars; 
and where the next supply is to come from, I am as 
little aware as you are.’ It is a good thing to know 
when, with a good grace, to desist from a claim 
which you see to be unavailable; and I was soon 
convinced that in the present instance mine was so. 
Making « virtue of necessity, I ceded therefore to 
him, voluntarily, what no compulsion could have 
enabled me to recover ; and standing thus upon my 
generosity, I obtained from the Most Exceilent Pro- 
tector, as a token of his gratitude and good will, some 
important mercantile privileges connected with an 
establishment I had formed at Corrientes. They 
shortly more than retrieved my loss. With mutual 
expressions of regard, we took our leave of each 
other.” 

A few words on the morals and manners at 
so out-of-the-way a place as Assumption, may 
interest the reader :-— 

“Gross immorality was so mixed up with primi- 
tive simplicity of manners; politeness and urbanity 
came before you so denuded of all the conventional 
forms and delicacy of expression which high civiliza- 
tion demands; the strongest feelings of devotion 
were so embued with a crazy superstition, very nearly 
akin to a mockery of what we conceive to be true 
religion, that the mixture formed altogether some- 
thing very unlike whatever I have either seen or con- 
ceived of society in other parts of the world. One 


that of Sefior Jovellanos, the postmaster-general. 
His wife was looked up to as an oracle by all the 
other dames of the place; and his daughters, who 


I believe, if the business of | were really handsome women, were regarded with 


the world had been on his shoulders, he would have | envy as the undisputed leaders of the haut ton in the 
proceeded in no different manner. He seemed aman | capital. They did not muffle up so closely when 
incapable of bustle, and was, in this single respect (if | they went abroad as others were forced to do by 


I may be permitted the allusion), like the greatest 
commander of the age. In addition to my letter 
from Captain Percy, I had one of introduction from 
a particular friend of Artigas; and I delivered this 
first, as considering it the best way of initiating that 
part of my business, which, as it involved a claim, I 
naturally thought would be the least agreeable. On 
perusal of my introductory letter, his Excellency rose 
from his seat, and received me, not only with cor- 
diality, but with what surprised me more, compara- 
tively gentlemanlike manners, and really good 
breeding. He spoke facetiously about his state 
apartment ; and begged of me, as my hams and legs 
might not be so accustomed to the squatting position 
as his, to seat myself on the edge of a stretcher, or 
open hide bedstead, which stood in a corner of the 
room, and which he desired to be drawn near the fire. 
Without farther prelude or apology, he put into my 
hand his own knife, and a spit with a piece of beef 
beautifully roasted upon it. He desired me to eat, 
and then he made me drink, and presently he pre- 
sented me with a cigar. I joined the conversation, 
became unawares a guacho; and before I had been 
five minutes in the room, General Artigas was again 
dictating to his secretaries, and getting through a 
world of business, at the very time that he was con- 
doling with me on my treatment at the Bajada, con- 
demning the authors of it, and telling me how instan- 
taneously, on the receipt of Captain Percy’s just 
remonstrance, he had given orders for my liberation. 
There was a great deal of talking and writing, and 
eating and drinking; for, as there were no separate 
apartments in which to carry on these several opera- 
tions, so neither did there seem to be any distinct 
time allotted for them. The Protector’s business was 





their mothers ; they were not always to be found in 
a loose robe-de-chambre when at home; and they 
were able to converse in a sprightly and pretty fluent 
strain in Spanish, when visited by those who could 
not speak Guarani. Shortly after my arrival in As- 
sumption, I was invited by Sefior Jovellanos to din- 
ner; and, having accepted the invitation, I went 
on the following day as appointed, at the late and 
fashionable hour of two o'clock. Several friends 
were assembled for the occasion ; but at table I was 
placed between two of the Misses Jovellanos—young, 
blooming (for most of the females of Assumption 
were very fain, and without any doubt very pretty 
women, Guess, then, my confusion, to find at the 
dinner-table that we were waited on by half-a-dozen 
boys and girls, little slaves, all perfectly—how shall 
I say it? Their liveries had cost nothing—their 
shoes and stockings had cost nothing—not one of 
them had dressed for dinner,—they were, one and 
all, in statd nature. At first I fidgeted in my chair, 
and threw furtive glances around; but seeing every 
one on either side of me, including my fair compa- 
nions, as composed as if the most rigid decorum had 
been studied, I gradually recovered my serenity. * * 

“ As the body was left loose and unconstrained by 
dress in Paraguay, so the conversation of all classes 
was the most unsophisticated in its construction that 
can be imagined—quite of the Doric order. There 
was no circumlocution, no metaphoric subtilty, no 
figure of speech by which one thing was made to 
stand for another. On the dinner occasion I have 
mentioned, Mrs. Jovellanes gave me, before her 
daughters, a dissertation on ‘ Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine,’ (it is translated into Spanish), which made 
my blood run cold, but which she went through with 





all the volubility of a clever mother, in her fortieth 
year, who had reared a large family by dint of her 
constant application to the system of Buchan, and 
to which her daughters listened as gravely, through 
every detail, as if it had been one of Mrs. Chapone’s 
letters on the improvement of the mind. There was 
no police in Assumption ; and, what may appear 
somewhat strange, there was no occasion whatever 
for anything of thekind. In the principal and only 
street worthy of the name in the city, a long and 
continuous corridor, as has been mentioned, ran along 
one side of it. The principal shopkeepers and mer. 
chants inhabited this part of the town ; and, on yery 
warm nights of summer, this corridor constituted the 
common bed-room, if I may so speak, of all those 
shopkeepers from whose houses the corridor pro- 
jected. The portable beds of these worthy citizens 
were drawn out and ranged along the covered way : 
and it was a singular and a primitive sight to see 
them, as you passed along towards ten o'clock 
at night, preparing for, or already enjoying, their 
night’s repose. Some were to be seen sitting on the 
side of their stretchers, yawning, or smoking their 
cigars ; others undressing with the greatest sang froid; 
here one snoring, there another conversing with his 
next neighbour ; and every one unconscious of the 
oddness of the scene which presented itself to the 
eyes of'a stranger. The same custom prevailed, more 
or less, throughout the city. Beds and sleepers ob- 
structed the way in every direction. I used myself 
constantly to sleep under the corridor of my patio, 
closed, however, from public view by a large outer 
gate.” 

The result of a single trading speculation to 
Paraguay, may excite some surprise in the city. 
In 1818, the Messrs. Robertson, then resident at 
Buenos Ayres, resolved to renew a mercantile 
connexion with that country; and accordingly 
dispatched Don José de Maria with a British 
passport, and a joint stock of considerable mag- 
nitude :— 

“Don José de Maria wanted ballast for his vessel, 
and, at my recommendation (says Mr. R.), he took 
a quantity of salt, which I knew was always an ac- 
ceptable article in Paraguay. The salt cost two 
hundred dollars. Immediately on his arrival he sold 
his salt for four thousand dollars. Don José Tomas 
Ysasi, who has been already mentioned, and who 
was then in Paraguay, had an exclusive licence from 
the Dictator to send off two cargoes of produce, but the 
difficulty was how they were to pass the Artigueiios. 
Don José de Mariasuggested that, if heand his English 
partners had an interest in the cargoes, he could pro- 
tect them with his English pass. A bargain was 
struck. One-third was sold to him, for which he paid 
a trifle more than the produce of his salt, just sold ; 
and, after a variety of detentions and disasters, the 
English diplomatic document brought the two vessels 
safely to Buenos Ayres. ‘The two cargoes sold for 
the incredible sum of two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars ; and, after a variety of heavy charges 
and duties paid, the two hundred dollars worth of 
salt, taken up by José de Maria, yielded a clear 
profit of more than sixty thousand dollars!” 

Among the natural productions of the coun- 
try is the Lapacho-tree; and with a short de- 
scription of it we shall conclude :— 

“The lapacho is not only the finest but the most 
magnificent of all trees. English oak is very fine, but 
never to be compared to lapacho. From the solid 
trunk of one of these trees a Portuguese scooped out 
at Villa Real a canoe, which brought down to As- 
sumption a hundred bales of yerba (that is, 22,5001b. 
of Paraguay tea), several hides made up into balls 
and filled with molasses, a load of deals, seventy 
packages of tobacco, and eight Paraguay sailors, to 
manage the three masts and sails of the large, but 
yet elegantly séboped-out trunk of the lapacho- 
tree. Of this tree are constructed vessels which, 
when fifty years old, may still be called young. 
Their frame is not shaken, nor is their constitution 
debilitated by all the bumps they have on the sand- 
banks of the Parand, nor by the searching rays of a 
tropical sun, nor by the ‘even down pours,’ as the 
Scotch have it, of tropical rains. * * Of this lapacho 
the grain is so close, that neither worm nor rot can 
assail it. The carts in Buenos Ayres, and all the 





rafters of the houses there, are constructed of it.” 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Peter Pilgrim, by Dr. Bird.—The author of 
‘Calavar’ and ‘ The Gladiator’—a clever and popular 
writer, in the second rank of American fiction, has 
here given us a work somewhat differing in style 
from those which first introduced his name to the 
English public. ‘Peter Pilgrim’ is cousin, many 

removed, to Geoffry Crayon: there is more 
effort in his hand, more exaggeration in his colouring, 
more elaboration in his finishing: while in the choice 
of his subjects he is painfully distanced by the author 
of ‘ Astoria,’ and ‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.’ 
Comparisons, however, are sometimes unfair, if 
not odious, and we shall run the parallel no further. 
In the first volume our favourite tale is ‘ Merry the 
Miner ;’ though the adventures through which that 
treasure-seeker is led by way of lesson are spun out, 
from the impressive to the absurd point. ‘Thus too, 
‘A night on the Terrapin rocks,’ parts of which, in 
the force of their horror, remind us of * The Man in 
the Bell,’in Blackwood—is wire-drawn and overdone; 
till at that very point where the author would fain 
find his reader most powerfully thrilled, he would 
have discovered us yawning, and turning forward to 
see how many more pages of suspense were to be gone 
through. In no branch of fiction is a more severe 
and nicely balanced taste required, than in the mar- 
yellous. The best thing in ‘ Peter Pilgrim’ is his long 
and minute description of the wonderful Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky ; but even here nothing is left to 
the imagination. We were surfeited with the author’s 
“notions” and similes and raptures, and came out 
of the cave glad to lay by his book, owning readily 
its power and cleverness—but longing, nevertheless, 
for a few pages of calm and unambitious writing, 
after such a hurricane of great words and resonant 
periods, 

The Bubbles of Canada, by the Author of ‘ The 
Clockmaker.’—This, though a substantial volume in 
appearance, is, in fact, but a party pamphlet. The 
argument is, briefly, that the Canadas were con- 
quered French colonies; and that the root of all the 


present discontent is, that we left to the people their | 


language and their laws, permitting them to remain, 
therefore, a French rather than an English colony. 
The motto, in the title-page contains the whole sub- 
stance :—“ I say, Jack, I’m blow’d if he did’nt call 
ita shap-ho! why the devil could'nt he call it a hat 
at once—that comes, now, of his not speaking English.” 
It is, however, worth reading, because written by a 
person conversant with the subject, though compiled 
in haste, and for the nonce. 
Illustrations of the Public Buildings of London, 
§c., by Pugin and Britton. 2nd edit.; by W. H. 
s.—This is a reprint of a useful work, which, 
although not originally got up in a style altogether 
worthy of the subject, yet, from its convenient form 
and moderate price, found a more extensive sale than 
would, perhaps, have attended one of superior execu- 
tion and greater cost. Various judicious omissions 
have been made in the text of this new edition, and the 
illustrations of a few edifices added. The present 
editor has also appended to the original descriptions 
some criticisms—not wanting in good sense, but a 
little in good taste. Of the original work, Mr. Britton 
was a joint author ; and his name figures conspicu- 
ously in the announcement of the present. Now if Mr. 
Leeds desired to inform the public that Mr. Britton 
was a silly, blundering, garrulous, gossiping, quacking 
“sexagenarian,” as he delights to advertise himself, he 
was at liberty to do so; and assuredly we should not 
have taken up the cudgels in Mr. Britton’s defence ; 
but it was hardly fair to expose him in the work be- 
fore us, and retain his name in the title-page as editor. 
Keith's Botanical Lezxicon—is not what its title 
purports to be, viz., an explanation of all the words 
in the language of Botany, nor of half, nor of the 
hundreth part ofthem. It is a collection of common 
botanical words, explained according to the skill of 
the author, who is already known as the writer of a 
now forgotten book, called ‘ Vegetable Physiology,’ 
more remarkable for incivility than for original infor- 
mation. We forget what thisgentleman then supposed 
sufficient for the stock in trade of a publishing physio- 
logist, but we now see that De Candolle’s Physiologie 
Végétale, Lindley’s Introductions to Botany, and Ras- 
pail’s elementary works, have furnished him with the 
chief part of the materials out of which his new book 
compounded. Happy would it:have been for his 


readers if the matter to be found in these books had 
been understood ; but when we find the writer of this 
Botanical Lexicon expressing his learned doubts 
whether the so-called aril of Carex is an aril ornot, call- 
ing the petaloid sepal of Musseenda a bract, and then 
blaming Professor Lindley for classing the involu- 
crum of Umbelliferz,and the scales in amenta,among 
bracts, praising Smith for having employed their 
hairiness for distinguishing the species of Mentha, 
talking of anastomosis in the veins of plants not being 
a new doctrine, fancying that latex is the same as 
cambium, and so on, we are bound in editorial honour 
to warn our readers against supposing that the Rev. 
Patrick Keith is a botanist, because he has manu- 
factured a book miscalled a Botanical Lexicon. 

The Greenhouse, &c., by Mr. M*Intosh—is what 
might be expected from so excellent a practical 
gardener as the author, a good useful account of a 
great variety of matters, interesting to those who have 
greenhouses and hothouses to manage. What makes 
it peculiarly valuable, is the arrangement of the 
matter, by which the grower of heaths may study that 
part of the subject without troubling himself about 
geraniums, bulbs, &c. Thework forms a small octavo 
volume, of rather more than 400 pages, with nume- 
rous wood-cuts, and neatly coloured plates. The 
least satisfactory part is that which treats of heating 
houses with hot water. We are particularly sur- 
prised at finding Perkins's method of heating noticed, 
without one word of caution to the reader against em- 
ploying what so many persons have found to be the 





most unsatisfactory of all the hot water contrivances 

hitherto devised. 

| Ollendorff's Method of learning German.—The 

| greatest ohjection to this hook is its size ; all that is 

| of interest might have been compressed into one 

half. The method of instruction recommended by 
the author is simple, and we have little doubt that 
on trial it would be found efficacious. 

Mason on Episcopacy.—This work was originally 
| published in New York, and was designed to refute 
| the claims of the Anglican Church to apostolic succes- 
| sion, which Dr. Hobart had put forward with rather 
more hostility to Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches than was necessary. ‘The controversy in 
America was maintained with some ability and 
great rancour from 1804 to 1807, when the public 
became weary of the subject. Dr. Mason was the 
best writer on the side of the Congregationalists, and 
nearly the only one on either side who preserved his 
temper ; but his essays werescarcely worth republica- 
tion in this country, where all that can be urged on 
the points at issue by episcopalians and anti-episco- 
palians, has been repeated over and over again by 
hosts of divines, from the days of Queen Elizabeth to 
those of Queen Victoria. 

Lectures on the Episile to the Romans.—These lee- 
tures are too purely doctrinal to be examined in 
such a periodical as ours ; but we can bear testimony 
to their being written in a Catholic spirit, free from 
anything like Sectarian rancour or bitterness. 

Sanderson on the Apocalypse.—This interpretation 
of St. John seems to have been supplied from St. 
Luke’s. Mr. Sanderson attempts to prove that the 
Church of England is the second great beast men- 
tioned in the Revelations, and he remonstrates with 
the Queen on the disgrace of being the head of a beast. 

Monson on the Acts.—A catechetical exposition of 
the Acts of the Apostles affords little opportunity 
for increasing the store of Biblical knowledge, and 
the author has confined himself rigidly to the text. 
The work will be of use to clergymen who lecture 
the children of their parish in scripture history. 

Duncan’s Religions of Profane Antiquity.—There 
are few subjects on which more learned nonsense has 
been vented than the connexion between the astro- 
nomy and mythology of the ancients, and Mr. Dun- 
can has added no inconsiderable portion to the stock. 
One of his speculations has the merit of being amus- 
ing: he identifies Janus with the pope. 

Child's Picture Bible—Child’s Picture Testament 
—These are very pretty books ; the illustrative cuts 
are above the average of those usually given in books 
for children, but we doubt the propriety of introduc- 
ing one or two subjects, to which there is no need of 
making special reference. 

The Reclaimed Family.—The design of this work 
is good, but the execution is a failure. 
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DISCOVERY OF PAPERS, &c. BELONGING TO 

MOORCROFT AND TREBECK. 
Dr. Lord, who accompanied Capt. Sir A. Burnes on 
his late mission to Caubul, was requested, by Shah 
| Mohammed Minad Beg, to visit professionally his 
brother, who had long suffered from a complaint in 
the eyes: and, in consequence, proceeded to Kun- 
duz, where he passed some months. But the failure 
of our negotiations in Caubul made it advisable for 
him to beat a hasty retreat; and the following extract 
from a private letter will give some idea of the perils 
of his journey :-— 

* Having obtained leave to depart, I, that same 
night, at midnight, set forth, and reached the foot of 
the mountains* in three marches. The people there 
laughed when I spoke of crossing them. A man on 
foot, they said, if it were his fortune, might go; but 
as to horses, that was impossible. I replied, to the 
Feringees, nothing is impossible ; and immediately 
hired men to walk in snow shoes to the top of the 
pass, and back again. In this way I made a sort of 
rude track, but still the snow was so soft it would 
bear nothing. I camped at its edge, and remained 
there two days and nights; the third night my pa- 
tience was rewarded: showers of snow, and sleet, and 
softrain, had beensucceeded by a high wind, which car- 
ried away all the clouds; a hard frost set in, and, at 
about four in the morning, I started off the horses, 
and immediately followed, myself, on foot. By sun- 
rise we were in the summit of the pass of Rauwdk, 
13,200 feet above the level of the sea. The hardest 
part of my task, however,still remained. We descend- 
ed as rapidly as we could, but the sun got up faster 
than we got down. The snow thawed, and, out of 
eighteen horses, only two reached the ground; the 
remainder having sunk so deep as to be unable to 
extricate themselves. But for this we had come 
prepared. When a horse was found incapable of 
proceeding, we hollowed out a small space before 
him, trampled it dbwn until tolerably hard, and then, 
covering it with a mat and a thick felt which we had 
brought for the purpose, placed him on it, and left 
him there. The following night we returned, and, 
though it was by no means favourable, I succeeded 
in getting down eight of our horses: the second night 
we got off five more; and the third night the remain- 
ing three: but these last two nights were so very bad, 
that we had actually to bring down our horses on 
men’s shoulders, twelve men carrying one horse, by 
means of long poles passed under the horse's body, 
and to which he was tightly lashed with ropes. We 








* The Hindoo Koosh. 
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were now at the head of the Praysheer pass, which 
winds for about sixty miles down the southern face of 
the range,and isinhabited by arace of men, robbers by 
profession, and who pay obedience to no prince, lord, 
or master. I had now to thank the man who first in- 
troduced religionamong them ; forthese mountaineers, 
though they neither fear God nor regard man, yet all 
worship a saint who lives near the foot of the pass. 
I had, fortunately, visited this saint, and made him a 
present before leaving Caubul, not knowing, of course, 
his influence in the mountain passes,and that I might 
want to descend one of them on my return. I now 
sent him a ietter informing him of my whereabouts— 
that [heard the people of the pass were not particularly 
honest—and that this rendered me uneasy,not for any 
of my own property, because I had sent that all round 
by the regular Kafila road, but for a handsome Cash- 
mere shawl, and a piece of brocade, which I had 
brought as a present for him, and which I begged he 
would lose no time in sending a man of his own to 
take charge of. I need scarcely say the arrival of 
the worthy saint himself was the answer to my mes- 
sage. We made a triumphal procession through his 
cut-throat disciples; and, when I had reached the 
plain, and he had received his shawl and brocade, I 
can scarcely say which of us was better pleased.” 

According to a report, forwarded by Capt. Burnes 
to government, Dr. Lord no sooner arrived at Kun- 
duz, than he exerted himself to obtain information 
respecting the death and the disposition of the pro- 
perty of Moorcroft and Trebeck, and succeeded in 
recovering fifty printed volumes, which had belonged 
to the travellers; various MSS. and maps. On this 
subject he thus writes to Capt. Burnes :-— 

“ The map is in itself a document of much interest, 
as containing Mr. Moorcroft’s route, traced evidently 
with his own hand, and continued as far as Akcha, 
within one stage of Audkhoee, where he is known to 
have fallen a victim, not more, I believe, to the bane- 
ful effects of the climate than to the web of treachery 
and intrigue by which he found himself surrounded 
and his return cut off. On the back of the map is 
a MS. sketch of the route through Audkhoee to 
Meinuma, and back through Sireepore to Balkh, as 
though he had planned a tour through these little 
independent states, partly perhaps to see the horses 
for which they are famed, and partly to while away 
the weariness of expectation till a safe conduct should 
be granted him through the territories of the ruler of 
Kunduz. We can thus almost trace the last object 
that engaged his mind, and in the prosecution of 
which he laid down his life. Connected with this I 
subjoin a slip of paper which I found amongst a pile 
of loose accounts, and which bears, in Mr. 'Trebeck’s 
writing, the following entry: ‘ Dated September 6th, 
1825. Arrived at Balkh August 25th, Mr. M. died 
August 27th:’ placing the date of Mr. Moorcroft’s 
death beyond a doubt, and also, I think, affording 
negative evidence against the supposition of its hav- 
ing been caused by any unfair means. But the same 
paper is further interesting from an accidental coin- 
cidence. 'The Meerza I have before mentioned ac- 
companied me from Tash Koorghan to Moozar, and 
in the course of conversation, which naturally turned 
in a great measure on the melancholy fate of Moor- 
croft’s party, he said that, about a month before the 
death of Trebeck, he had one day gone to him, by 
desire of the khan, to purchase some pearls which he 
heard he had. Trebeck produced the pearls, but 
when questioned about the price, said, in a despond- 
ing tone, ‘Take them for what you please, my heart 
is broken; what care I for price now?’ The entry 
is this: ‘Total on the strings, 280 grs. Oct. 15th. 
Taken by Meerza, 131 grs., or 4 miskals. 16th. 
Taken by Dewan Beghee 33 grs. or 1 miskal.’ It 
will be observed no price is aftixed—probably none 
was received. A stranger in a for€ign land, far from 
the soothing voice of countrymen or kinsfolk, sur- 
rounded by rude hordes, who looked on him as the 
only obstacle to possessing themselves of the count- 
less treasures which they believed to be in his charge, 
his youthful spirit pined and sunk. The bright 


visions with which he had commenced his career had 
long since vanished:—where he had looked for plea- 
sures he had found toils; where for rest, he had to 
guard against dangers; sickness had carried off many 
of the companions with whom he had set out, and 
when at last it struck his guide, his own familiar 
friend, to whom he had looked for support under 





every adversity, and for rescue from every difficulty, 
and when in addition he found that all hopes of re- 
turn to his native land seemed, if not cut off, at least 
indefinitely deferred, his heart, as he too truly said, 
was broken, and in a few short weeks he sunk into 
an untimely grave. I should apologise for a digres- 
sion unsuited, I confess, to the character of an official 
paper, but it is impossible to hear the warm terms in 
which poor Trebeck is still mentioned by the rude 
natives among whom he died, without feeling the 
deepest sympathy in the fate of one who fell ‘so 
young and yet so full of promise.’ The account- 
book, which I now forward, is a valuable document 
in more respects than one. It contains an accurate 
list of the stock originally purchased by Mr. Moor- 
croft, when starting for his journey, and will serve to 
modify considerably the extravagant ideas that have 
been entertained of the quantities of goods which he 
carried. Taken in connexion with the loose MS. 
accounts, it will also serve fo show that the greater 
part of this stock was sold off previous to his leaving 
Bokhara, and, as far as my information goes, I am 
inclined to believe the proceeds were chiefly expended 
in the purchase of horses, of which, I understand, he 
had, when he died, somewhat under a hundred, in- 
cluding specimens of all the best Uzbek and Turko- 
man breeds. The account-book is further interesting 
as containing, in Mr. Moorcroft’s own handwriting, a 
list of the articles which he offered on his presenta- 
tion to the King of Bokhara, and a note at the end, 
to the effect that the king had, in return, ordered him 
a remission of the duties of his merchandise rather 
more than equalling the estimated value of the goods. 
It is further satisfactory to be able to add, on the 
authority of several Bokhara merchants, who were 
on terms of intimacy with him during his stay in that 
city, that his character was highly appreciated by the 
king, who frequently sent for him to enjoy the plea- 
sure of his conversation, and conferred on him the high 
privilege, never before granted to a Christian, of rid- 
ing through the city and even to the gate of the king’s 
palace on horseback. In addition to the list of his 
merchandise, this account-book contains also a list 
of his private property, which it appears Mr. Moor- 
croft was obliged by order of the Koosh Begee to 
make out on entering Bokhara: from this list we 
learn that he possessed ninety volumes of books, The 
number I have recovered, and which I have now the 
honour to place at your disposal, is fifty-seven: 
amongst them are several odd volumes, of which the 
sets, if complete, would give an addition of about 
thirty—total eighty-seven, so that there are probably 
not more than two or three volumes of which we may 
not consider ourselyes to have ascertained the fate. 
As to MSS., I have already shown the high impro- 
bability that any of consequence have eluded my re- 
searches. Scattered through the printed volumes 
numerous notes and corrections in Mr. Moorcroft’s 
own handwriting will be found. Of these, some re- 
ferring incidentally to the dangers of his journey, or 
laying down plans as to the route by which he meant 
to return, cannot be read without emotion. In con- 
clusion, it is but justice to add, that the impression 
everywhere left by this enterprising but ill-fated party 
has been in a high degree favourable to our national 
character.” 





OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 


Tue songs of the Tyne, and the old ballad of 
Tynemouth Priory, threw us back on our recollec- 
tions, and sent us once again in search of Barbara 
Allen, Queen Eleanor, the Fair Maid of Clifton, the 
Jew’s Daughter, and other the ladies of immortal 
song, whom 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids, that weave their thread with bones, 

Do use to chaunt— 
and the best informed of our readers may not object 
to have his memory refreshed on this subject. We, 
who have little leisure for discursive reading, must, 
of course, be indebted to the published collections 
of old Puttenham, and Percy, and querulous John 
Ritson and other such worthy treasure-seekers ; 
but, assuredly, many an excellent old ballad is still 
chanted in “ Merrie Engolande,” which has never yet 
found its way into print, but has descended orally 
through generations which yet continue to people the 
secluded valleys where their simple-minded fore- 
fathers dwelt—many a “ pretty tale,” as Michael 








Drayton said, nearly three hundred years ago, which, 
“when a boy, his toothless grandmother often told 
to him.” Nor are these ancient ditties to be heard 
every day among those who still remember them, It 
is but on rare occasions, when the hearts of these 
venerable “ chroniciers” become warmed by an extra 
cup of old ale, that their memories begin to thaw; 
and whilst they rock themselves to and fro in their 
old-fashioned arm-chairs, their cracked voices pour 
forth such couplets as Percy or Ritson would willingly 
have journeyed a hundred miles to have heard. Offer 
them a golden guinea for every stanza they have 
chanted at these merry-makings, and ten to one they 
cannot repeat them, and you will get some such 
answer as “I used to know every word, Sir, about 
forty years ago. I sung it at our wakes, but I can’t 
call it to mind now—I never can if I try on purpose,” 
In the wide and wild counties of Yorkshire and Lin- 
colnshire, where the little villages lie far apart from the 
towns, and where modern improvements and modern 
taste have not yet extended, there must exist many 
a lay and legend that are purely local. We remem- 
ber, within the last twenty years, hearing the fine old 
ballad of ‘Chevy Chace,’ sung by a blind fiddler, 
who was stationed on a high stool, at a country feast 
in one of those counties. Blind, old, and grey-headed, 
he stood with just such a group around him as Wilkie 
loves to paint ; and, upon inquiry, we found that for 
the last half century he had been accustomed to 
attend harvest-homes and sheep-shearing feasts, 
Christmas-tides, and all rural merriments. We have 
passed him in the green lanes, through which he was 
led by a dog that seemed half as venerable as him- 
self, and knew the way to every homestead for miles 
around, But 

Hie is dead and gone, lady, 

He is dead and gone, 

And at his head a grass-green turf, 

And at his heels a stone. 
He was a last relic of the race of wandering min- 
strels. Je belonged to that class which old Put- 
tenham so quaintly describes in his ‘ Arte of Eng- 
lish Poesie,’ * Common rhymers, who sing small 
and popular musickes * * upon benches or barrel- 
heads, where they have none other audience than 
boys or countrey fellowes, that pass by them in the 
streete; or blind harpers, or such like taverne min- 
strels, that give a‘ fytte’ of mirth for a groat * * 
their matter being, for the most part, stories of old 
time, as the tale of Sir Topas, the reportes of Bevis 
of Southampton, Guy of Warwick, Adam Bell, and 
Clyme of the Clough, and such other old romances 
or historical rimes, made purposely for recreation of 
the common people at Christmasse dinners and bri- 
dales, and in tavernes and alehouses, and such other 
places of base resorte.” 

Right pleasant are many of these “ stories of old 
time,” as we shall offer proof: and although some of 
them may have lost a portion of their rich colouring 
as they have been handed down to us through long 
centuries, yet they have retained their feeling and 
simplicity, and it is owing to this that they have 
so long continued popular. The old minstrels almost 
always expressed their thoughts in the most homely 
language ; they shaped their ideas to suit the capa- 
cities of their audience, and as they sang them them- 
selves, they were at once competent to judge of the 
style which they must adhere to, to become popular. 
Thus it scarcely requires any effort of mind to com- 
prehend their true meaning ; like a beautiful figure 
clothed in plain but becoming attire, instead of being 
buried under a multiplicity of gay garments, you are at 
once struck by its fair proportions. Their images, too, 
are but seldom misplaced; they are simple, expres- 
sive, and appropriate, and you marvel at the effects 
produced by such natural ornaments. Whether they 
tell a tale of love or wild adventure, of heart-aching 
sorrow or death, or only describe some rural scene, 
or pourtray some high-born beauty, all is done in 
the simplest manner. You meet with no confu- 
sion of thoughts, no display of senseless and high- 
sounding words; but everything is in true keeping, 
and at once both understood and felt. We speak 
not of those productions which have no other value 
than that of being merely ancient, but such as have 
stood the criticism of ages, and are yet, and will ever 
be, read with pleasure. Setting aside the disputes 
which have arisen respecting the antiquity of the 
various ballads which pass under the denomination 
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of “ancient,” we shall point out the simple beauties 
of some which are acknowledged by all to have been 
popular for at least two or three centuries. Dis- 
regarding also the order of their dates, which it is 
almost impossible to ascertain correctly, we shall 
confine our extracts and remarks to such pieces as 
come home to our common feelings, and are con- 
nected with every-day circumstances. 

Every reader of Shakespeare remembers that por- 
tion of the old ballad which is sung by Desdemona 
on the eve of her death, with its plaintive burthen 
of £O willow, willow.’ The exquisite manner in 
which the great Bard has himself introduced it, may 
be looked upon as the master-key to all that is simple 
and pathetic in this kind of composition. Desde- 
mona says— 

My mother had a maid called Barbara, 

She was in love; and he she loved proved mad, 
And did forsake her: she had a song of ** Willow,” 
An old thing ’twas, but it expressed her fortune, 
And she died singing it: that song to-night 

Will not go from my mind; I have much ado, 

But to go hang my head all at one side, 

And sing it like poor Barbara. 

How exquisitely simple is the whole of this pas- 
sage! who can read it without feeling a deep sym- 
pathy for poor Barbara? We have no mention here 
of her pale face, her lack-lustre eyes, her low me- 
lancholy voice, ** sadly sweet ;” we are only told that 
the old song expressed her fortune; we only know 
that she “ hung her head all at one side,” and went 
about her household work singing it; but who can 
read the passage without seeing “ poor Barbara,” 

All love-lorn and care-begone ? 

Take now the opening of the plaintive ballad 
which Barbara sang, and which was an “ old thing” 
in Shakespeare’s time—what a picture would the 
opening lines make :— 

A poor soul sat sighing under a sycamore tree, 
0 willow, willow, wiliow; 
With his hand on his bosom, his head on his knee,t 
0 willow, willow, willow, 
Sing O the green willow shall be my garland. 
He sighed in his singing, and after each groan, 
Came willow, &c. 
Iam dead to all pleasure, my true love is gone, 
Sing OU the green willow, &c. 
a x — a” 
The mute birds sat by him, made tame by his moans; 
O willow, &e. 
The salt tears fell from him, which softened the stones. 
Sing U the green willow, &c. 
Let nobody blame me, her scornes I do prove ; 
O willow, &e. 
She was borne to be fair; I, to die for her love, 
Sing O the green willow, &c. 
“a * * « 
Come all you forsaken, and sit down by me, 
0 willow, &c. 

He that complains of his false love, mine’s falser than she, 

Sing © the green willow, &ce. 

This beautiful old ballad is in two parts; we have 
only quoted a few extracts from the first. That the 
willow, from its drooping over rivers, and growing 
indamp, shady, and melancholy places, should natu- 
tally suggest itself as an emblem of sorrow, may be 
readily conceived ; and our earliest records describe 
the daughters of Zion as hanging their harps upon 
the willows by Babylon, and weeping on the river 

- eee : 
banks. Green, too, is still called a “ forsaken colour,” 
and many a rural maiden in the present day would 
not wear a green ribbon through this simple cause, 
while, on the other hand, blue is the emblem of true 
love ; “ true blue” is a common phrase. 

Again, in an old pastoral dialogue which occurs in 
asmall black-letter collection of ancient poetry, en- 
titled *The Golden Garland of Princely Delights,’ 
We find the following on the “* Willow.” 

Willy. Wow now, shepherde, what meanes that ? 
Why that willow in thy hat? 

Why thy scarffes of red and yellowe 
Turned to branches of green willowe? 
Cuddy. They are changed, and so am I; 

Sorrowes live, but pleasures die ; 

Phillis hath forsaken mee, 

Which makes me wear the willow tree. 

After a brief dialogue, in which Willy argues the 
folly of repining for love, Cuddy comes to the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

Herdsman, I'll be ruled by thee, 
There lies grief and willow tree; 
Henceforth 1 will do as they, 

And love a new love every day. 





+ Shakespeare has adapted it to suit his female character. 
In a black-letter copy in the ‘ Pepys collection,’ it is intitled 
A Lover's Complainte being forsaken of his Love.’—Percy. 






In the old ballad called * Barbara Allen’s Cruelty,’ 
which still continues popular in our rural and manu- 
facturing districts, we have a clever specimen of that 
simple style of composition which appeals at once to 
the feelings. Barbara Allen was so fair, that her 
beauty “ made every youth cry well-a-day.” In the 
“ merry month of May,” when “ the green buds were 
swelling,” Jemmy Grove lay on his death-bed, “ for 
love of Barbara Allen.” The dying lover sends his 
man to the town where Barbara dwells, and he thus 
delivers his master’s message :— 
You must come to my master deare 
If your name is Barbara Allen. 
For death is printed on his face, 
And o’er his heart is stealing ; 
Then haste away to comfort him, 
0 lovely Barbara Allen. 

Barbara, before she goes, says he'll be but little 
better for her visit. She comes to him slowly—the 
very lines move sluggishly—and when she does come, 
poor Jemmy Grove finds but cold comfort. 

And all she said, when there she came, 
** Young man, I think you're dying.” 
He turns his face to her * with deadly sorrow, 
and implores her to pity him— 

**I’m on my death-ded lying.” 

** If on your death-bed you do lye, 
What needs the tale you're telling?” 

I cannot keep you from your death: 
Farewell!” said Barbara Allen. 

He turned his face unto the wall, 
As deadly pangs he fell in ; 

** Adieu! adieu! adieu to all, 
Adieu to Barbara Allen.” 

As she was walking o’er the fields, 
She heard the bell a knelling; 

And every stroke did seem tv say, 
0 cruel Barbara Allen. 

* She turned her body round about, and spied the 
corpse a coming.” She looked down upon it with a 
scornful eye, while all her friends cried out, “ Un- 
worthy Barbara Allen.” When he was dead and 
laid in his grave, “ her heart was struck with sorrow,” 
and she called on her mother to make her bed, “for 
I shall die to-morrow.” She repents, dics, and is 
buried beside Jemmy Grove, sorry enough “ that 
she ever did deny him.” Simple as this old ditty is, 
we have heard it sung with great effect by a plain 
country girl, while the tears trickled down the cheeks 
of her companions, as they joined in the chorus. 
There are many versions of this ballad: a Scotch 
one, with Sir John Greme for hero, may be found 
in Ramsay and in Cunningham. 

There are several master-strokes in the ballad of 
* Sir Andrew Barton.’ The simple complaint of Hen- 
rye Hunt is very graphic, where he describes him- 
self as having been prisoner to the Scotch rover, who 
bound him down in the hatches. But the gem of 
the ballad is a description of the Rover's death, and 
is as follows :— 

«Fight on, my men,” Sir Andrew says, 
** A little I'm hurt, but yet not slain, 
I'lle but lye down and bleed awhile, 
And then I'lle rise and fight again. 
Fight on, my men,” Sir Andrew says, 
** And never flinch before the foe ; 
And stand fast by St. Andrew’s cross, 
Until you hear my whistle blow.” 
They never heard his whistle blow. 

The simple effect of the last repetition is excellent ; 
we scarcely know an instance where greater effect is 
produced by six plain words. The pause between 
the stanzas is one of life and death. Had the poet 
described the Rover dying, and entered into every 
particular of his looks, and his last agony, it would 
have fallen far short of this brief and expressive an- 
nouncement. The ballad would occupy more space 
than we can afford, were we to attempt an analysis 
of all its beauties, for they are many. 

*Queen Eleanor’ was long, and is even now, a 
popular ballad, and the whole plot is very novel. 
The queen is sick ; and, unwilling to confide her crimes 
to the keeping of any English priest,she sends for two 
friars from France. King Henry hears of her re- 
quest, and, together with the Earl Marshal, disguised 
as friars, they set sail for England, to hear her con- 
fession. Before starting, however, the Earl Marshal 
obtains a boon of the king,—that whatever the queen 
may confess, no harm shall fall upon himself. The 
confession proceeds as follows :— 

The first vile thing that ever I did, 
I will to you unfold; 
I yielded to the Earl Marshal’s will, 


” 





That’s a vile sin, then said the King, 

May God forgive it thee! 

Amen, amen, quoth Earl Marshal; 

With a heavy heart spake he. 

Do you see yonder little boy, 

A tossing of the ball? 

That is the Earl Marshal's son, 

And I love him best of all. 
Do you see yonder little boy 

A catching of the ball? 

That is King Henry's youngest son, 

And I love him the worst of all. 
Ilis head is fashioned like a bull; 

His nose is like a boar. 

No matter for that, King Henry cried, 
1 love him the better therefore. 
The king discovers himself; the queen shrieks, and 
says she is betrayed. This last stanza is a gem :— 
The King looked over his left shoulder, 
And a grim look looked he; 
Earl Marshal, he said, but for my oath, 
Or hanged thou shouldst be. 

*The Fair Maid of Clifton,’ or ‘ Bateman’s Tra- 
gedy,’ although a local ballad, must be known to 
thousands, through Henry Kirk White having 
founded his ‘Clifton Grove’ upon the same story. 
The full title of this ancient ditty is curious, and 
cannot fail of reminding our readers of the ballads 
which Autolycus offers for sale at the sheep-shearing 
feast, in the ‘ Winter’s Tale’; it runs thus, * A Godly 
Warning to all Maidens, by the Example of God’s 
Judgement, showed on Jerman’s Wife of Clifton, in 
the County of Nottingham, who, lying in child-bed, 
was borne away, and never heard of after.’ Although, 
unlike Autolycus’s ballads, it lacks the “ midwife’s 
name to it, and five or six honest wives who were 
present,” yet is it still believed in the neighbourhood 
where the scene is placed. A tragedy, entitled the 
‘Vow Breaker,’ 1636, and in which several of the 
stanzas are quoted, is founded upon this story ; and 
the whole may be found in Ritson’s ‘ Collection.’ 
The scene is well worth visiting by those who may 
chance to wander near “ merrye Sherwoode.” The 
path is still pointed out along which the fiend is sup- 
posed to have borne his fair burthen, and the tree 
against which he struck is, we believe, still shown. 
It is, of course, blasted, and no green thing was ever 
remembered to have grown on the footpath which 
the Prince of Darkness traversed. The grove itself is 
a strange mixture of the pleasing, wild, and melan- 
choly, in scenery. It stands on the brow and side of 
a steep hill, which in many places is so precipitous, 
as to be inaccessible, save by clinging to the trees 
and underwood which shoot out from the sides of the 
shaggy eminence. Below rolls the river Trent, run- 
ning dark and deep under the shadows of the over- 
hanging branches, and offering a fearful resting-place 
to the adventurer whose foot slips from the acclivity. 
Beyond the river opens a goodly prospect, such as is 
perhaps only to be found embosomed amid the green 
hills of England. Within the “ nodding horror” of 
the grove, few of the timorous dare to ramble alone 
when the twilight begins to deepen over it. As to 
the “ Fiend’s pathway,” rugged, bare, and deep it 
will ever remain, while the rain-torrent tears down 
the steep hill-side into the river; for we believe it 
was at first worn away by such a water-fiend. We 
have heard that an attempt has been made to stop 
up this ancient walk; it will be a great pity if this 
should happen, when, after a lapse of nearly three 
hundred years, it still retains all its poetical associa- 
tions, and, no doubt, presents the same features as it 
did when “ the rude forefathers of the hamlet” stole 
through its chequered and haunted shades, and heard, 
in the roaring of the branches, the shrieks of the 
‘Fair Maid of Clifton.’ The opening of the ballad 
has a genuine smack of the olden time about it, and 
thus it runs :— 

You dainty dames, so finely framed 

In beauty’s chiefest mould, 

And you that trip it up and down, 

Like lambs in Cupid's fold, 

Here is a lesson to be learned ; 
* « x * 


To such as prove false in love, Xe. 
We have then a description of this “ comely dame,” 
ending with 

The fairest face, the falsest heart, 

And soonest will deceive. 

The fair maiden has many suitors, who make her 
offers of marriage, but she rejects them all for young 
Bateman, “a proper handsome youth.” The troth 





Beneath this cloth of gold. 


is plighted between them; they vow that nothing but 
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death shall sever their love, t they break : a “piece of| 
gold asunder (an old custom of ratifying a love-vow), 
and the maiden wishes that nothing may thrive with 
her if she breaks her oath. So pass two months, 
and they are still unmarried. (One of the copies 
sends Bateman to sea.) However, she marries one 
Jerman, a wealthy old widower, “and better in 
degree,” than her poorer lover. She denies her vow 
to Bateman, defies him, and cares nothing for his 
threats, althoug gh he swears that she shall never e njoy 
another quiet hour; and that he will have her, either 
alive or déad, when he is laid in his grave. Then 
the ballad proceeds as follows :— 

But mark how Batemen died for love, 

ished his lii 
ay she n 

And made old. ; 

For with a strangling-cord, God wot, 
Great moan was made therefore, 
He hanged himself, in desperate sort, 

Before the bride’s own door. 












Whereat such sorrow pierced her heart, 
And troubled sore her mind, 

That she could never after that, 
One day of comfort l; 

And wheresoever she did go, 
lier fancy did surmise, 

Young Bateman’s pale and ghastly ghost, 
Appeared before her eyes. 

When she in bed at night did lie, 
Betwixt her husband's arms, 

In hope thereby to s!cep at rest, 

In safety from all} 
Great cries. and griev 
A voice that sometimes cried, 
**O thou art she that I mus st ~ ave, 

And will not be denied.” 

The unborn habe, “as God appointed so,” pre- | 
serves her body from the fiend; but no sooner is the 
infant born, than he again torments her. She en- | 
treats her friends to stay with her, telling them that 
the “spirit of her lover” has come with “ pale and | 
ghastly face,” and will not depart without her; and | 
that while they keep awake, he has no power to re- | 
move her body. They promise to obey her, but in | 
vain, for in the middle of the night umber” 
falls upon them all,— 

So being all full fast asleep, 

To them unknown which way, | 
The child-bed-woman, that woeful night, 

From thence was born away ; 
But to what place no creature knew, 

Nor to this day ean t 













~~ she heard, 
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The ballad then concludes, by advising all maidens 
never to refuse the man to whom they vow their 
love, for— 
God that hears all seeret oaths, 
Will dreadful vengeance take, 
On such that of a wilful vow 
Do slender reckoning make. 

There appears to have been some truth for the 
groundwork of this wild ballad, so far as the lover 
hanging himself, and the maiden marrying the 
wealthy old widower. As for the rest, there is the 
blasted tree and the narrow ravine, down which the 
rain has coursed for centuries. No trace of the 
building where the fair maiden dwelt has stood within 
the memory of man. 

*The Jew’s Daughter’ is still a popular ballad, 
and the traveller will sometimes catch a verse or two 
of it floating through some open lattice, while jour- 
neying through the northern villages. It possesses 
many simple beauties, and, independent of its anti- 
quity, is full of interest. We cannot resist quoting 
the first stanza, as it appears in Perey’s ‘ Reliques,’ 
and giving the learned editor’s explanation thereon. 
It runs thus :— 

The rain runs down throug h Mirry-land toune, 
Sae dois it doune the Pa; 
Sae dois the lads of Mirry-land toune, 
Quhan they play at the ba. 

“ As for * Mirryland Toun,’ continues the editor, 
“it is probably a corruption of Milan, (called by the 
Dutch, Meyland Town). The * Pa’ is evidently the 
river Po, although the Adige, not the Po, runs 
through Milan.” This is worse than the priest’s de- 
finition of Ambrosia, who, after a long study, said— 
“why Ambrosia is Ambrosia.” 

We give the following stanzas, principally from 
the lips of an Englishwoman, who, but an hour ago, 
chanted them in our hearing. She learned them 
from her playmates, and remembers hearing them 
sung by her old grandmother over her spinning-wheel. 
They vary somewhat from the copy in Percy’s col- 
lection, but have an appearance of being more 
correct, 











It raine a, it rait ved in merry Seot 
iali, 


vy Scotland, 


land, 











there came the Jey 
tid to one ** come in 
**T will not come in, L¢ 








t come in, 
Without my play-fellows nine.” 


as green as 
old ring, 

s red as blood, 
t him in.f 


She showed him an apple grass, 
“ “ye 










Then she took out a little pen-knife, 
And laying him low on the floor, 











out caine the thi 
1 out came th e thi 


:, thick blood, 


blood, 


There was no life left in 





She laid hiin on a pickl 







* Go now and play 
t play-fellows nine.” 
im in a sheet of lead, 
i sleep, 





‘Twas fifty 


When beils w 


yin deep. 
sre rung, and mass was sung, 
And every lady went home, 
Then every lady had her young 
But the lady Helen had none. 
She rolled her ntle her about, 
And sorely | n to weep, 
And she ran to the Jew’s castle, 
When they all were fast asleep. 
tty Sir Hugh, 








son, 






** My own Sir Hugh, my pr 

I pray thee to me open 
rin to the de 
your 3¢ 


p draw-well, 


m do s¢ ] . 





Lady ilelen ran to the deep draw-well, 
And knelt upon her knee, 
My sweet Sir Hugh, an you be there, 
k to me.” 





) thee spear 

The lead is won 
The well is wondro is d 

A keen pen-nife stick 
And IT ean hardly spea 


rous heavy, mother, 





Ps 


ny heart, 


Go home, go home 
Fetch me my w i et; 
She threw herself in the deep draw-well, 





my mother dear, 











And there they two did meet. 

There are various copies of this ballad, but we 
think, upon comparison, the one we have given will 
be found the best. 

* The Nut-Browne Mayd’ is a ballad of great anti- 
quity, and updn it Prior modelled his * Henry and 
Emma.’ It was printed amongst Arnold’s historical 
collections about 1521; and as he, in his * Chronicle,’ 
only professed to gather what was rare and ancient, 
we may suppose that it was considered an old poem 
above three hundred years ago. It contains thirty 
stanzas, each consisting of twelve lines, and is there- 
fore too lengthy for our columns. We will, however, 
give a brief analysis of it, and extract a few of its 
beauties. The poem opens with accusing man of 
complaining of woman’s want of constancy ; that to 
love a woman is labour in vain, for they never will 
return that love, no matter what a man may do to 
obtain their favour; for if a new lover presents 
himself, the old one is immediately a “ banished 
man.” That men complain, nay, “that it is both 
writ and said,” that woman’s faith is “all utterly 
decayed.” This the poet undertakes to prove false, 
by recording the love of the Nut-Brown Maid, 
who, when her lover came to prove her, would not 
let him depart, “for in her heart she loved but 
him alone.” The knight comes secretly, and in the 
dark, to tell the maiden that he is a banished man; 
and nnast escape, for he is doomed to suffer a pain- 
ful death, and he must bid her adieu, and seck a 
shelter in the green-wood. She exclaims, “O Lord, 
what is this world’s bliss!” that changes like the 
moon 3 complains that her “ ~~ s day i in lusty 
May, is dark before the noon.” She hi 1s heard him 

* farewell,” and replies, * we ve art not so soon 3 
inquires whither he will go; what he has done ; and 
tells him, that if he leaves her, all her happiness will 





sa} 








+ Percy thus gives the third stanza :— 
Sche powd an apple reid and white, 
To intice the yong thing in; 
Sche powd an apple white and reid, 
And that the sweit bairne did win. 
We have seen a copy of this ballad somewhere, in which 
the child is described as throwing his ball into the Jew’s 
garden,— 
Where all the dead doth lie. 
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——— 
char wmge e to sorrow and care, for ‘she ‘ « loves but him 
a Ty ” He replies, that ‘he cin well believe his 
absence will grieve her for a d: ly or two, but that after 

then she will find comfort, that it will he useless to 
mourn for and he prays her heartily not to do 
it, for he is ab: mnished man, and must be zone. She 
sys, that since he has told her the sceret of his mind, 
she will be as plain with him, and that if he will go, 
she will not be left behind; bids him make ready to 
depart, for it shall “ never be said the Nut-Brown 
Maid was to her love unkind.” He then asks what 
men will think if she goes to the green-wood with 
him ; that young and old will call her wanton; and 
that rather than suffer her to be called an ein. 
woman,” he will go alone. She replies, that the 
e will stand by those who blame her; that true 
love is devoid of shame ; ; that no true lover would 
put with him in such “distress and heaviness ;” 
nor will she, for “she loves but him alone.” He 
warns her that it is no maiden pastime to go to the 
wood with an outlaw ; that she will be compelled to 
carry a bow and arrows, constantly in her hands, 
and like a thief, ever live in awe and dread. She 
replies, that she is well aware that it , no maiden’s 
employment; but that, for his sake, she will learn 
to run a-foot, to hunt, and shoot, and kill deer; 
that she asks nothing more than his company for 
a reward ; for her heart would soon be cold as a 
stone were she to part from him. He tells her, that 
if he is caught, he shall be hung without pity, and 

“waver in the wind,”—asks her what succour she 
could afford him, and doubts whether both her and 
her bow 
danger. She replics, that a woman is but feeble in 
the fight; but that if his enemies did assail him, day 
or night, she would withstand them, bow in hand, 
and do her best, to save him from death. ‘The next 
i smack of the old forests about 


him: 
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Yet take good hede, for ever I drede, 
That you et a not sustain 
The : thornie ways, the deep vallics, 





‘i os frost. the rain, 









The « or wete, 
We m in; 

And us above, none oth : 
Hut 2 brake bush or twayne ; : 

Which soon sl i sve you, | believe, 
And you : 
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Since i nave here n | partynere, 














been nate 1 blis 
I must ») pas’ of your wo 
Endure, as reason is: 








Yet am i sure of one plesure ; 
And shortly . “4 this: 
That where it seemeth me, 
T could not f ire. amiss. 
Without more speech, 1 you beseech, 
That we were soon agone: 
For in my mind, of all mankind, 
1 love but you alone. 
Ile. 
If ve go thither, ye must consider, 
When ye have lust to dine, 
There shall no mete, for you to gete, 
No drink, beere, ale, or wine; 
No shetés clene, to lie betwene, 
That's made of thread and twine? 
None other house, but leaves and bowes, 
To cover your head and mine. 
0 mine heart swete, this evil diéte 
Would make you paie and wan; 
Wiaerefore | will to the green-wood go, 
Alone, a banished man. 
She. 
Among the wild dere, such an archére, 
As men say that ye be, 
We may not fail of good vietayle, 
Where is so great plenté; 
And water clere of the ryvére 
Shall be full swete to me; 
With which in hele [health], I shall right wele 
Endure, as ye shall see; 
And ere we go, a bed or two, 
I can provide anon; 
For in my mind, &e. 








it 

Lo yet, before, ye must do more, 
If ye will go with me, 

As cut your hair up by your ear, 
Your kirtle by the knee; 

With bow in hand for to withstand 
Your enemies, if need be: 

And this same night, before daylight, 
To wood-ward will I flee. 

If that ye will all this fulfill, 
Do it shortly as you can, 

Else will I to the green-wood go 
Alone, a banished man. 
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She. 
[shall as now, do more for you 
Than ‘longeth to womanhede : 
To short my hair, a bow to bear, 
To shoot in time of nede. 
O my sweet mother! before all other, 
For you I have most drede. 

But now adieu, I must pursue 
Where fortune doth me lede. 
All this make ye—now let us flee, 

The day cometh fast upon, 
For in my mind, of all mankind, 
I love but you alone. 

After all this, he accuses her of being too ready to 
follow him ; quotes the old proverb of “soonest hot 
soonest cold,” and applies it to woman. She tells 
him that she is a baron’s daughter ; and that although 
he is but a “squire of low degree,” and thus taunts 
her, she cannot but love him. He would almost 
provoke a saint, for he tells her that, after all, he 
has another woman in the forest, whom he loves 
better than her. She begs to be allowed to wait 
upon them both, for all that she desires is, to be 
with him. At last he confesses that he is neither an 
outlaw nor a banished man, but the son of an earl, 
and that he will take her to Westmorland, where 
his possessions lie; and so terminates the * Nut- 
Brown Maid,-—a ballad teeming with beauty, sim- 
plicity, and true poetry. 

These ballads, we are aware, are well known to 
many of our readers; but to some, and to the young 
especially, they may not be; and to all they will 
call up pleasant recollections. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue forethought with which, as we imagined, we 
begun the new year, has been tested and found 
wanting, for we are already obliged to come forth with 
adouble number. The good hopes also with which we 
looked forward to the announcements of the coming 
season have failed us. The only works of promise we 
have since heard of as forthcoming, are * Excursions in 
the Interior of Russiagincluding Sketches of the Cha- 
racter and Policy of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
Anecdotes of his Court,’ &c., by Robert Bremner ; 
‘Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical,’ by 
Dr. Wordsworth ;—and from Messrs. Longma 
*A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art,’ in- 
cluding all the technical terms in common use :—a 
work of great value and importance, if executed 
with proper care andattention. As a security on this 
head, the publishers very wisely announce, that the 
following gentlemen are engaged on it:—Professor 
Brande, in Chemistry, and all branches of Natural 
Philosophy connected with it—T. Galloway, Esq. in 
Mathematics, Mechanics, and all branches of Phy- 
sics dependent on Mathematical prineiples—Joseph 
Gwilt, Esq. in Architecture, Music, and the Fine 
Arts—Dr. Lindley in Botany—J. C. Loudon, Esq. 
in Gardening and Agriculture—J. R. M*Culloch, 
Esq. in all branches of General Literature—Herman 
Merrivale, Esq. in Law—and Richard Owen, Esq., 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, in Com- 
parative Anatomy and General Zoology. It is clear 
from their announcement, that the publishers know 
well enough that security is required in such matters, 
and are willing to give it, when they can do so satis- 
factorily. We shall, therefore, on some future occa- 
sion, take this as a text, and apply it toa far more im- 
portant work_the promised Biographical Dictionary. 

In searching among the archives of the Abbey of 
Citeaux, M. Maillard de Chambure has made some 
interesting discoveries. He has found the whole of 
the correspondence of the “Abbots of Citeaux, with 
the English, Scotch, and Irish monasteries, which were 
dependencies of this celebrated Burgundian Abbey. 
Among other documents are—Several privileges ac- 
corded to the Abbey of Citeaux, by Richard Ceeur- 
de-Lion, and the Archbishop of York, dated 1198— 
Alexander III. of Scotland, sends several presents, 
and grants privileges, 1260—Amicable arrangement 
between the Abbey of Citeaux, and that of Boylde- 

gton, in the diocese of York, touching certain 
contested rights, 1298—John, Abbot of Duns, gives 
aquittance of all owing to him by the Abbot of Mel- 
tose, 1476—Accounts and expenses of the College of 
St. Bernard, at Oxford, 1478—List of sums paid by 
the Abbots of England and Scotland, 1479—Letter 
of Walter, Abbot of St. Mary, of Dublin, to the 
Abbot of Citeaux, concerning the Irish colleges, 1479 
—Letter to the same, from Lionel Widebil, Chan- 
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cellor of Oxford, on the studies at Oxford, 1479— 
Letter to the same, from the College of Oxford, con- 
cerning the reform of the English monasteries, 1498 
—and Memorial of the Abbot of Melrose to the Abbot 
of Citeaux, 1499. 

It is with pleasure we notice that the recent am- 
nesty at Milan has been followed up by a measure 
hardly less liberal,—the revival of the Institute found- 
ed there by Napoleon. The best names of Lombardy 
are among its council, or nominated to take charge 
of several branches of science which it embraces— 
Manzoni being rightly appointed to preside in the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian department. 

The papers announce the decease of the Rey. 
H. J. Rose, Principal of King’s College, as having 
taken place at Florence, on the 22nd of last month, 

It is now time to open our ears, and inquire what 
music is likely to be administered to them during 
the coming season. The Opera, it has been said, is 
to open early, with the old admirable corps of singers, 
and a much better ballet than last year’s: this, in- 
deed, is eminently needed. The Italians at Paris 
have produced little effect in Donnizetti’s * Roberto 
Devereux,’ which, by common consent, no one will 
admit to be a xew opera—so entirely is it made up 
of the hackneyed melodies, harmonies, and roulades. 
But of course there is no chance of our escaping 
from it, were it fifty times feebler than the feeble 
* Lucia.” The Philharmonic Concerts begin, as usual, 
early in March; their directors having, it is said, 





secured the services of Mdlle. Garcia for two of 


the eight evenings. There will be a trial night or 
two shortly. Here also, as with M. Laporte’s ballet, 
there is great room for improvement over the ar- 
rangements of last vear. Before either entertainment 
commences, we shall have had the first of the Chamber 
concerts, given by the parties of Mori and Blagrove. 
The former, according to announcement, is to intro- 
duce some new quartetts by Mendelssohn, on which 
that composer has been recently engaged. We wish 
that from cither party we might bespeak Beethoven’s 
quintetts and trios for. stringed instruments. Why 
should we not hear, too, some of Spohr’s delicious 
violin duets at one or other of these meetings ;—the 
fault of all the concert managers is an unwillingness 
to go out of the beaten track. Choral music is in a 
thriving state—at least, if we are to augur anything 
from the new organ building at Exeter Hall, for the 
Sacred Harmonie Society. 





SCIENTIPIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 10.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq. 
in the chair. 

Lieut.-Col. William Reid, C.B. of the Royal En- 
gineers, and Captain Arthur Conolly, of the Bengal 
Cavalry Service, were proposed as candidates for 
election. Mr. William James Frodsham, and John 
ILilton, Esq. were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The paper read was—‘On the Law of Human 
Mortality, by Charles L. Jellicoe, Esq. 


V.P. and Treas. 
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The principal object of Professor Young’s paper, 
*On the Curvature of Surfaces,’ read Dec. 20, was, to 
remove the obscurity in which that part of the theory 
of the curvature of surfaces, which relates to umbilical 
points, has been left by Mauge and Dupin, to whom, 
however, subsequently to the labours of Euler, we 
are chiefly indebted for a comprehensive and syste- 
matic theory of the curvature of surfaces. 





In it, the 
author showed, that the lines of curvature at an um- 
bilic are not, as at other points on a surface, two in 
number, or, as had been stated by Dupin, limited, but 
that they proceed in every possible direction from 
the umbilic. 


A Joint Committee of Physics and Meteorology 
having been appointed by the Council, to take into 
consideration the propriety of recommending the 
establishment of fixed magnetic observatories, and 
the equipment of a naval expedition for magnetic 
observations in the Antarctic Seas, to Her Majesty’s 
Government, the following Report was presented 
to the Council :— 

REPORT. 

“The subject of terrestrial magnetism has recently 
received some very important accessions which have 
materially affected not only the point of view in 
which henceforward it will be theoretically contem- 
plated, but also the modes of observation which will 





require to be adopted for completing our knowledge 
of the actual state of the magnetic phenomena, and 
furnishing accurate data for the construction and 
verification of theoretical systems. It was fora long 
time supposed that the changes in the position as- 
sumed by the needle at any particular point on the 
varth’s surface might be conceived as resulting from 
regular laws of periodicity, having for their argu- 
ments, Ist, a great magnetic cycle of several centu- 
ries, depending on unknown, and perhaps internal 
movements or relations ; and 2ndly, on the periodic 
alternations of heat and cold depending on the 
annual and diurnal movements of the sun. The 
discovery of the affection of the needle by the aurora 
borealis, and of the existence of minute and irregular 
movements, which might be referred either to unper- 
ceived auroras or to other local and temporary causes, 
sufficed to show that the laws of terrestrial magnetism 
are not so simple as to admit of this summary form 
of expression; and the important discovery, first 
announced, we believe, by Baron von Humboldt, 
that those temporary changes take place simultane- 
ously at great distances in point of locality, a dis- 
covery which has since been remarkably confirmed 
and extended to very great intervals of distance, so 


.as to include the whole extent of the European con- 






tinent, by Gauss and Weber, and their coadjutors of 
the German Magnetic Association, has sufliced to 
show that the gist of the inquiry lies deeper, and 
depends upon relations far more complex, while at 
the same time the dominion of what might previously 
have been regarded as local agency, would require, 
in the new views consequent on the establishment 
of these facts, to be extended far beyond what ordi- 
nary usage would authorize as a just application of 
that epithet. 

“For a long time in the history of terrestrial mag- 
netism the variation alone was attended to. The 
consideration of the dip was then superadded ; but 
the observation of this element being more diflicult 
and delicate, our knowledge of the actual and past 
state of the dip over the earth’s surface is lamentably 
deficient. It has lately appeared, however, that this 
element can be observed with considerable approx. 
imation, though not with nicety, at sea, so that no 
reason subsists why materials for a chart of the dip 
analogous to that of variation should not be systema- 
tically collected. Lastly, the intensity has come to 
be added to the list of observanda; and from the 
great facility and exactness with which it can be 
determined, this branch of magnetic knowledge has 
in fact made most rapid progress. 

“ These three clements, the Horizontal Direction, 
the Dip, and the Intensity, require to be precisely 
ascertained before the magnetic state of any given 
station on the globe can be said to be fully determined, 
Nor can either of them, theoretically speaking, be 
said to be more important than the others, though 
the direction, on account of its immediate use to 
navigators, has hitherto had the greatest stress laid 
upon it, and been reduced into elaborate charts. A 
chart of the lines of total intensity has been recently 
constructed by Major Sabine. 

« All these elements are, at each point, now ascer- 
tained to be in a constant state of fluctuation, and 
affected by those transient and irregular changes 
which are above alluded to; and the investigation 
of the laws, extent, and mutual relations of these 
changes is now become essential to the successful 
prosecution of magnetic discovery, for the following 
reasons :-— 

“Ist. That the progressive and periodical being 
mixed un with the transitory changes, it is impos- 
sible to separate them so as to obtain a correct know- 
ledge and analysis of the former, without taking 
express account of and eliminating the latter, any 
more than it would be practicable to obtain measures 
of the sea-level available for an inquiry into the tides, 
without destroying the irregular fluctuation produced 
by waves. 

“*2ndly. That the secular magnetic changes can- 
not be concluded from comparatively short series 
of observations without giving to those observations 
extreme nicety, so as to determine with perfect 
precision the mean state of the elements at the 
two extremes of the period embraced, which, as 
already observed, presupposes a knowledge of the 
casual deviations. 

“ 8rdly. It seems very probable that discordances 
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found to exist between results obtained by different | 


observers, or by the same at different times, may be, 
in fact, not owing to error of observation, but may be 
due to the influence of these transitory fluctuations 
in the elements themselves. 

“4thly and lastly, Because the theory of these 
transitory changes is in itself one of the most inter- 
esting and important points to which the attention 
of magnetic inquirers can be turned, as they are no 
doubt intimately connected with the general causes 
of terrestrial magnetism, and will probably lead us 
to a much more perfect knowledge of those causes 
than we now possess. 

“ Actuated by these impressions, on the occasion 
of a letter addressed by Baron von Humboldt to 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, P.R.S., the 
Council of this Society, on April 13, 1837, resolved 
to apply to Government for aid in prosecuting, in 
conjunction with the German Magnetic Association, 
a series of simultaneous observations ; and in conse- 
quence of an application founded on such their 
resolution,a grant of money was obtained for the pur- 
chase of instruments for that purpose. By reason, 
however, of the details and manipulations of the 
methods then recently introduced into magnetic 
observations by Gauss being at that time neither 
completely perfected, nor their superiority over the 
old methods fully established by general practice, 
the precise apparatus to be employed in these opera- 
tions was not at the time agreed upon, and was still 
under discussion, subject to the report of the Astro- 
nomer Royal on the performance of an instrument 
on Gauss’s principle established at Greenwich, at 
the time when the subject in its present more ex- 
tended form was referred by the Council to this Joint 
Committee, so that the grant in question has not, in 
point of fact, been employed or called for. The 


Committee consider this as in some respects for- 
tunate, as in consequence of the delay time has been 
given fora much maturer consideration of the whole 
subject; and should it now be taken up as a matter 
of public concern, they consider that it will be neces- 


sary to provide for a more continuous and systematic 
series of observations, by observers regularly appoint- 
ed for the purpose, and provided with instruments 
and meansconsiderably more costly than those con- 
templated on the occasion in question. 

“On the general advisableness of calling for public 
assistance in the prosecution of the extensive subject 
of terrestrial magnetism, in both the modes referred 
to them for their consideration, (viz. by magnetic 
observatories established at several stations properly 
selected on land, and bya naval expedition expressly 
directed to such observations in the Antarctic Seas,) 
your Committee are fully agreed. They consider 
the subject to have now attained a degree of theo- 
retical as well as of practical importance, and to 
afford a scope for the application of exact inquiry 
which it has never before enjoyed, and which are 
such as fully to justify its recommendation by the 
Royal Society to a revival of that national support 
to which we are indebted for the first chart of varia- 
tions constructed by our illustrious countryman Hal- 
ley in a.p. 1701, on the basis of observations collected 
in a voyage of discovery expressly equipped for that 
purpose by the British Government. 

“As regards the first branch of the question re- 
ferred to their consideration, they are of opinion that 
the stations which have been suggested to them, viz. 
Canada, St. Helena, the Cape, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and Ceylon (or Madras), are well selected, and _per- 
haps as numerous as they could venture to recom- 
mend, considering the expense which would require 
to be incurred at each, and that in each of these 
stations it would be desirable, 1st, That regular 
hourly observations should be made (at least during 
the daytime) of the fluctuation of the three elements 
of variation, dip, and intensity, or their equivalents, 
with magnetometers on the more improved con- 
struction, during a period of three years from their 
commencement. 

“2ndly. That on days, and on a plan appointed, 
agreed on in concert with one another, and with 
European observatories, the fluctuations of the same 
elements should be observed during twenty-four 
successive hours, strictly simultaneous with one 
another, and at intervals of not more than five 
minutes. 

“8rdly. That the absolute values of the same 
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| elements shall be determined at each station, in 


reference to the fluctuating values above mentioned, 
with all possible care and precision, at several epochs 
comprehended within the period allowed. 

“4thly. That in the event of a naval expedition 
of magnetic discovery being dispatched, observations 
be also instituted at each fixed station, in correspon- 
dence with, and on a plan concerted with the Com- 
mander of such expedition. 

“ As regards the second branch of the subject 
referred to them, viz. the proposal of an Antarctic 
yoyage of magnetic research, they are of opinion, 
as already generally expressed, that such a voyage 
would be, in the present state of the subject, pro- 
ductive of results of the highest importance and 
value ; and they ground this opinion on the following 
reasons: — 

“Ist. That great and notorious deficiencies exist 
in our knowledge of the course of the variation lines 
generally, but especially in the Antarctic seas, and 
that the true position of the southern magnetic pole 
or poles can scarcely even be conjectured with any 
probability from the data already known. 

“2ndly. That our knowledge of the dip throughout 
those regions, and the whole southern hemisphere, is 
even yet more defective, and that even such observa- 
tions of this element as could be procured at sea, 
still more by landing on ice, &c., would have especial 
value. 

“ 3rdly. That the intensity lines in those regions 
rest on observations far too few to justify any sure 
reliance on their courses over a large part of their 
extent, and over the rest are already conjectural. 
Nevertheless that there is good reason to believe in 
the existence and accessibility of two points of max- 
imum intensity in the southern as in the northern 
hemisphere, the attainment of which would be highly 
interesting and important. 

“4thly. That a correct knowledge of the courses 
of these lines, especially where they approach their 
respective poles, is to be regarded asa first, and, in- 
deed, indispensable preliminary step to the construc- 
tion of a rigorous and complete theory of terrestrial 
magnetism. 

“ Sthly. That during the progress of such an ex- 
pedition, opportunities would of necessity occur (and 
should be expressly sought) to observe the transitory 
fluctuations of the magnetic elements in simultaneous 
conjunction with observations at the fixed stations 
and in Europe, and so to furnish data for the investi- 
gation of these changes in localities very unlikely to 
be revisited for any purposes except those connected 
with scientific inquiries. 

“Your Committee, in making this Report, think 
it unnecessary to go into any minute details relative 
to the instruments or other material required for the 
proposed operations, still less into those of the con- 
duct of the operations’themselves. Should such be 
required from them, it will then be time to enter 
further into these and other points, when the Com- 
mittee will most readily devote themselves to the 
fullest consideration of the subject. 

“J. F. W. Herscuer, 
“ Chairman of the Joint Physical and 
Meteorological Committee.” 

This Report having been approved of by the Coun- 
cil, a deputation, consisting of the President, Trea- 
surer, and Secretaries of the Society, Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, the Chairman, and Major Sabine and Mr. 
Wheatstone, the Secretaries of the Committee, were 
requested to communicate the above Resolutions to 
Lord Melbourne. 

In compliance with this resolution, the deputation 
waited on Lord Melbourne, when his Lordship, 
having read the Report, stated that he would urge 
Her Majesty’s Government to adopt measures for 
carrying the resolutions of the Council into immedi- 
ate effect. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec.—Mr. Baily, President, in the chair.—The 
following communications were read :— 

1. Extract of a letter from Professor Bessel to Sir 
J. Herschel, Bart., dated Konigsberg, Nov. 4, 1838. 
—This letter alludes principally to the means which 
he employed to ascertain the effect of temperature 
upon the measures by the heliometer, and which 
consisted in observing such of the stars of the Pleiades 
as are visible in the coldest winter, by night, and in 





the warmest summer, by day. Soon after the instru. 
ment was set up (in November and December, 1829) 
he made a series of observations of this kind, ang 
repeated them in the summer of 1830. From these 
he deduced the value of one revolution of the micro. 
meter screw, at a given temperature. He says, “J 
owe this explanation to you, since you have inquired 
expressly as to this point: and, moreover, it could 
not be indifferent to me that an astronomer to whose 
opinion I attach so much importance, should not 
only be partially, but also thoroughly, satisfied as to 
the parallax of 61 Cygni.” M. Bessel further Says, 
“T am particularly anxious to obtain your physical 
observations of the comet. Struve has lately com. 
municated to me his own, which differ considerably 
from mine, as they show the tail defined, whereas 
it appeared to me undefined. In other respects these 
observations are similar to mine, except that they go 
more into detail. It appears that I am the only one 
who has had the good fortune to be able to follow 
the comet during an entire night, in which the mo- 
tion of the tail fell in its own direction. According 
to the letter which I had the pleasure to receive from 
you, the comet seems latterly to have lost its tail 
altogether ; at least you mention only the complete 
definition of the disc, which also I consider a very 
important observation. At the approaching disap- 
pearance of Saturn’s ring, sufficiently powerful tele- 
scopes will probably be employed to show all the 
satellites of the planet. I believe that large reflecting 
telescopes will begin to supersede achromatic ones; 
at least, I have no doubt they are capable of greater 
perfection. ‘They can be made with mathematical 
precision, which is not the case with achromatic 
telescopes. I think, also, that opticians would haye 
devoted their attention to them in preference, if they 
had not been discouraged by their more rapid de- 
structibility. Ifthe method of making an indestrue. 
tible metallic surface could be discovered, I should 
no longer doubt of a still further perfection of the 
reflecting telescope. Could not hard steel be made 
available ? and would it not, if proper care was taken 
of it, be less destructible than the common metallic 
reflector?” 

2. Errors of Heliocentric Longitude and Ecliptic 
Polar Distance of the planet Venus, computed from 
the Tabular Errors of R. A. and N. P. D., given in 
the Cambridge Observations of 1836, by the Rev. 
R. Main.—Having been engaged in correcting the 
Elements of the Orbit of Venus, it occurred to Mr. 
Main that the reduction of the Tabular Errors of 
R. A. and N. P. D., derived from the Cambridge 
Observations of 1836, to errors of Heliocentric Lon. 
gitudes and Ec. P. D., would form a desirable sup- 
plement to his papers. He has added the equations 
which arise for the corrections of the Node and In- 
clination of the Orbit; and it is his intention to form 
those for the corrections of the four remaining ele- 
ments. He has used Mr. Airy’s formule contained 
in the tenth volume of the Society’s Memoirs, and 
divided the observations into groups of about the 
same length; applying the same corrections to the 
Right Ascensions for the Error of the Equinoctial 
Point. The general agreement between the errors, 
and those given in the ‘Greenwich Observations’ for 
1836, shows the goodness of the observations, and 
gives additional confidence in the results to be de- 
rived from them. The errors of the tables are then 
given, and equations for correcting the elements. 

3. A Catalogue of 726 Stars, reduced to the year 
1830, and deduced from the Observations made at 
Cambridge in the years 1828—1835, by G. B. Airy, 
Esq., Astronomer Royal.—The state of reduction in 
which the places of the stars had been published in 
each of the annual volumes of the Cambridge Ob- 
servations, left little to be done for the formation of 
this catalogue, except the combination of the results 
of the different years. This was done by applying 
to the mean of each year’s results the annual varia- 
tion in the Catalogue of this Society, except for stars 
near the pole), so as to bring the places up to Jan. 1, 
1830; and then taking the mean of the different re- 
sults for 1820, giving to each year a weight propor- 
tioned to the number of observations. Special me- 
thods of reducing some of the observations are fully 
explained in the preface, to which it is not requisite 
here to allude further; and a list of the principal 
discordances are subjoined, as well as of some of the 
observations that have been omitted in the reductions. 
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4. Extract ofa Letter from Mr. Henderson to Mr. 
Baily, relative to the late Annual Eclipse of the 
Sun on May 15, 1836.—After correcting the places 
of the sun and moon, and their semi-diameters, by 
the quantities mentioned in my last letter, I com- 
puted the beginning and end of the eclipse, and of 
the annulus; from which it appears, that the true 
internal contacts happened between the moments 
when the beads of light were observed to appear and 
disappear, and when the black spots disappeared and 
appeared. At the formation of the annulus, when the 
peads appeared, 1”.6 of the moon (a segment of that 
maximum breadth) seems to have been beyond the 
sun’s disc; and when the black spots disappeared, 
the annulus was 1’.1 in breadth, where least. This 
agrees with the appearance observed, “that the an- 
nulus was seen completely formed of sensible breadth 
at the narrowest part.” Again, at the dissolution of 
the annulus, when the black spots appeared, it is 
found that the least breadth of the ring was 2”.3, also 
agreeing with the actual observation, that “ the annu- 
lus, being of sensible breadth, was suddenly broken;” 
and when the beads disappeared, 1”.2 of the moon 
was beyond the sun’s disc. The same telescope was 
used for observing the formation and dissolution of 
the annulus, and for making the observations from 
which the corrections of the elements have been de- 
termined. I suspect that the longitude of your sta- 
tion is not well determined ; but, as a small error in 
the longitude will not sensibly affect the duration of 
the annulus, I am inclined to believe that the times 
you noted are those when the black spots disappeared 
and appeared. You seem to have been in very nearly 
the line of the central eclipse, as the least distance of 
the centres was only 1’. 

5. A letter from Mr. Lassell to the Rev. R. Sheep- 
shanks, relative to Observations with a small Sextant. 
—The sextant, here alluded to, was made by 
Dollond. It is only 3 inches radius, divided to 20’, 
and by vernier reading to 30°; but, by means of the 
reading microscope, subdivisions may be estimated to 
10’. The telescope magnifies 6 and 11 times: but 
the higher power is generally used. The whole packs 
in a box 4.5 inches square, and 2.7 inches deep. 
With this instrument Mr. Lassell made a number of 
observations on various stars, both for the time and 
latitude, for the express purpose of determining how 
near to the truth he might be able to approximate 
by its means. The observations are given in detail, 
and the result at which Mr. Lassell arrives is, that 
under ordinary circumstances the mean of one set of 
altitudes east, and another west, would give the time 
truly within about one second: and that a set of 
each, north and south, at something like equal alti- 
tudes, would give the latitude within eight or ten 
seconds, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 9.—Mr. Whewell, President, in the chair. 

During the late discussions in Paris respecting the 
Stonesfield fossils, one of the arguments iterated by 
M. de Blainville, in favour of their Saurian nature, 
was founded on the supposed existence in America 
of a fossil reptile with double fangs, and named by 
Dr. Harlan, Basilosaurus. In our notice of the 
memoir, read before the Geological Society on the 
19th of December, it is stated, that Mr. Owen with- 
held his consent to the validity of M. de Blainville’s 
argument, until the nature of these remains was 
better known. Since that meeting, Dr. Harlan has 
arrived in London, and, with a right scientific spirit 
and love of truth, he has not only permitted Mr. 
Owen to have the original specimens in his posses- 
sion, but has allowed him to slice some of the teeth 
for microscopic investigation. 

On Wednesday evening, Dr. Harlan read a notice 
of the discovery of the fossils; and Mr. Owen an 
elaborate paper on their anatomical structure. 

Dr. Harlan stated briefly, that one of the vertebrae 
Was found in the “marly” banks of the Washeta 
River, Arkansas territory ; and that the remainder 
of the collection was discovered in a hard limestone, 
on an estate of the Hon. Mr. Creagh, in Alabama. 
Inthe matrix of the vertebra, was imbedded a fossil 
Corbula, common in the Alabama tertiary deposits, 
and Nautili, Seutelle, and Modiole, of extinct but 
ew species, as well as sharks’ teeth, occur in a simi- 
lar rock to that from which Mr. Creagh’s specimens 
Were obtained, and in the vicinity of the same loca- 





lity. From the form and structure of the teeth, Dr. 
Harlan was originally inclined to consider that the 
remains might have belonged to a marine carnivorous 
animal; but a careful examination of the bones, es- 
pecially of the lower jaw, induced him to conclude 
that the fossil must have been a Saurian; and he 
proposed for it the name of Basilosaurus. In the 
same notice, Dr. Harlan gives a short account of 
another extinct fossil, a portion of which he exhibited. 
It was discovered, eight or ten years since, by a 
beaver-trapper, on or near the banks of the Yellow- 
stone River, in the territory of Missouri, imbedded 
in a hard blue limestone. In the structure of the 
teeth, mode of dentition, and the position of the an- 
terior nares, the fossil resembles the Ichthyosaurus ; 
but in the separate alveoli, and in the extreme 
length, breadth, and projection of the intermaxillary 
bones, it differs entirely from that genus, and ap- 
proaches the Batrachian order. On this account, 
Dr. Harlan has proposed for the fossil the name of 
Batrachiosaurus Missouriensis.* 

Mr. Owen commenced his memoir, by alluding to 
the frequent reference of M. de Blainville to the 
Basilosaurus in support of the supposed Saurian 
nature of the Stonesfield fossils, and his own unwil- 
lingness to admit the validity of the argument, till 
the teeth of the fossil had been re-examined with an 
especial view to their alleged mode of implantation. 
He then mentioned the liberal manner in which Dr. 
Harlan had permitted him to examine the speci- 
mens brought to England. The following is a brief 
analysis of the anatomical details of this important 
paper :—The crowns of the hinder teeth in the 
upper jaw are compressed, obliquely conical, and 
contracted in the middle, so as to give a transverse 
section, somewhat of the hour-glass form; and the 
opposite wide longitudinal grooves which produce 
this shape, becoming deeper as the crown approaches 
the socket, at length meet, and divide the root of the 
teeth into two separate fangs. A tranverse section of 
a tooth, made near the base of the crown, presented 
two irregular rounded lobes, joined by a narrow 
neck, or isthmus. From the form and structure of 
the crown, it is evident that the pulp was originally 
simple, but soon divided into two parts, from which 
the growth of the ivory of the tooth proceeded, as 
from two distinct centres, each of which is separately 
surrounded by concentric striz of growth, the exterior 
one, sending an acute-angled process into the isth- 
mus, uniting the two portions. The cavitas pulpi, 
which is very small in the crown of the tooth, con- 
tracts as the fangs descend, and is almost obliterated 
near their extremities, proving that the teeth were 
developed from a temporary pulp. The anterior 
teeth had single fangs. The lower jaw, Mr. Owen 
has been able to study only in a plaster cast of a 
fragment. It contains four teeth, of which the two 
posterior are nearly contiguous, the next has an in- 
tervai of an inch and a half, and the most anterior, 
which is of smaller size, is at a distance of two inches 
from the preceding. This fragment confirms the 
evidence afforded by the portions of the upper jaw, 
that the teeth in the Basilosaurus were of two kinds, 
the anterior being smaller, more simple in form, and 
more remote from each other, than those behind. 
As there is no known instance of either fish or reptile 
having its teeth implanted by two fangs in a double 
socket, Mr. Owen proceeded at once to compare the 
teeth of the Basiiosaurus with those of the mammalia 
which most nearly resemble them in these respects. 
Among herbivorous cetaceans, the molares of the 
Manatee have two long and separate fangs, lodged 
in deep sockets; and the anterior teeth, when 
worn down, present a form of the crown somewhat 
similar to that of the American fossil; but when 
perfect, the grinding surface is very different from 
those of Basilosaurus, supporting two transverse 
conical ridges, and the hinder molares recede still 
further in, having three transverse ridges. The 
Dugong presents a nearer general resemblance 
to the fossil in its molar teeth, the anterior ones 
being smaller, and more simple than the posterior, 
and the complication of the latter being due to 
exactly the same kind of modification as in the Ba- 
silosaurus: a transverse section of the posterior molar 

* For Dr. Harlan’s original papers, see American Philo- 

phical T i 1833, 1834; Medical and Physical 
Researches, 1835; and Transactions of the Geological So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, Vol. I. 














the back teeth of the Dugong, there is, likewise, a 
tendency to the formation of a double fang, and the 
establishment of two centres of radiation for the cal- 
cigerous tubes of the ivory. Though Mr. Owen con- 
fined his comparison chiefly to the mammiferous 
class, yet, in consequence of the presumed saurian 
nature of the fossil, he showed that the teeth of the 
Basilosaurus differ from those of all known saurians 
in their more complex and various forms; from the 
Mosasaurus in being implanted in distinct sockets, 
and not anchylosed to the substance of the jaws ; from 
the Ichthyosaurus and all the lacertine sauria in be- 
ing implanted in distinct sockets, and not placed in 
a common continuous groove ; from the Plesiosaurus 
and crocodilian reptiles, in which the teeth are in 
distinct sockets, in the fangs not being single and 
expanding as they descend, but double fanged, dimi- 
nishing in size, and becoming consolidated by the 
progressive deposition of dental substance from a tem- 
porary pulp in progress of absorption. If, therefore, 
an opinion had been to be founded upon the obvious 
external characters of the teeth alone, he should have 
concluded that the fossil was a mammiferous animal 
of the cetaceous order, intermediate to the herbivo- 
rous and piscivorous sections of that order, as it now 
stands in the Cuvierian system. As those anatomists 
who regard the Basilosaurus as an exception among 
reptiles in having teeth with two fangs, may consider 
the solidification of the fangs, and the absence of nu- 
merous successional teeth, as inconclusive evidence of 
the mammiferous nature of the fossil, Mr. Owen had 
transverse sections made of a tooth to ascertain whe- 
ther the evidence of the intimate structure of the 
dental substance in the Basilosaurus, would be con- 
tradictory to the previous inferences of the mammi- 
ferous characters, or give cumulative proofs of their 
correctness. Mr. Owen first premised, that, in the 
teeth of those fishes, which are implanted in distinct 
sockets, the medullary canals are arranged in a beau- 
tiful reticulate manner, extending through the entire 
substance of the tooth; that in the Ichthyosaurus 
and crocodile, the calcigerous tubuli radiate from a 
simple central pulp to every part of the circumfer- 
ence, and that the crown of the tooth is covered with 
enamel, but the part placed in the alveolus is sur- 
rounded by a thick cortical substance; that, in the 
dolphin, the crown is covered with enamel, and the 
inserted base with cementum ; that in the Cachalot 
and Dugong the whole of the exterior of the tooth is 
covered with comentum, traversed in the latter by nu- 
merous fine tybes, closely aggregated, and giving off 
numerous branches, the purkingian corpuscles or cells 
being scattered in the interspaces of the tubes which 
here and there communicate with the true calcigerous 
tubes of the ivory. In a fine section of a tooth of the 
Basilosaurus, taken from about the middle of the 
exposed crown, Mr. Owen found, that the tooth is 
invested by a layer of cementum, and not enamel, 
and that it presents the same microscopic characters 
as the cementum of the crown of the tooth of the 
Dugong. The entire substance of the ivory of the 
tooth, consists of fine calcigerous tubes, radiating from 
the centre of each lobe, and without any mixture of 
coarser medullary tubes. They present a regular un- 
dulating course, and, like the calcigerous tubes of the 
Dugong, exhibit most plainly the primary dichotemus 
bifurcations, and the subordinate lateral branches 
which are given off at acute angles. Upon the whole, 
the microscopic characters of the texture of the teeth 
of the Basilosaurus, are strictly of a mammiferous 
nature, and confirm the inference respecting the 
position of the fossil in the natural system, drawn 
from the external aspect of the teeth. Mr. Owen then 
proceeded to show, that, in the original separation, 
and subsequent union of the epiphyseal lamine of the 
large vertebra, the fossil also indicates a character of 
the cetaceous and mammiferous quadrupeds. In the 
smaller vertebri, the epiphyses are wanting; and Mr. 
Owen agrees with Dr. Harlan, in inferring, that there 
were originally three separate points of ossification 
in the body of the vertebra, a character never ob- 
served in the vertebre of saurians, but most promi- 
nently among those of the cetaceans. Mr.Owen drew 
other arguments in favour of the mammiferous and 
cetaceous nature of the fossil from the great capacity 
of the canal for the spinal cord, and in numerous cha- 
racters presented by the vertebra. The hollow struc- 
ture of the lower jaw has been adduced as evidence 
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of the saurian nature of the fossils, but it occurs also 
in the Cachalot, and is, therefore, equally good for 
the cetaceous character. In the compressed shaft of 
the humerus, and its proportion to the vertebra, the 
fossil approximates the true cetacea; but, in the ex- 
pansion of the distal extremity and the form of the 
articular surface, this humerus stands alone. Lastly, 
Dr. Harlan having examined with Mr. Owen the sec- 
tion of the teeth, fossil and recent, has admitted the 
deductions in favour of the mammiferous nature of 
the Basilosaurus, and having suggested the propriety 
of its name being changed, Mr. Owen proposes to call 
the fossil, Zygodon, in reference tothe posterior molar 
teeth resembling two simple teeth tied together. 

A paper, ‘On the Geology of the Neighbourhood 
of Lisbon,’ by Mr. Daniel Sharpe, F.G.S., was com- 
menced, 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan, 5,—Prof. Wilson in the chair. 

A letter, by Lieut. Wellsted, of the Indian Navy, 
was read to the meeting, on the identity of the Him- 
yaritic writing and dialect of Job, with that still 
spoken by the inhabitants of Mahrah. In this letter 
Lieut. Wellsted mentioned his discovery of inscrip- 
tions, in the south of Arabia, in an unknown cha- 
racter, having much resemblance to the Abyssinian ; 
and gave his reasons for supposing that they con- 
tained the ancient Himyaritic language. He ob- 
served, that according to Kdrisi, the Himyaritic 
tongue was spoken at Mahrah in his time ; and that 
an Arabic proverb existed to the same effect con- 
cerning Zhafar, both places at no great distance from 
the spot where these inscriptions were found. M. 





Fresnel, now in Arabia, has a servant from that part 
of the country, who, of course, speaks the dialect; | 
and from his mouth he has taken down a consider- | 
able vocabulary, the paradigm of a verb, with several | 
sentences, some of which he has already published 
in the ‘Journal Asiatique.’ The great Himyaritic 
empire is said, by the Arabian historians, to have | 
lasted above 2,000 years; to have extended its limits | 
to India; and to have numbered among its sovereigns | 
the celebrated queen Sheba. One of their monarchs 
is said to have led an army of 12,000 Arabs into 
Chinese Tartary, where their vestiges still remain. 
Many persons have doubted the existence of this | 
empire, but recent discoveries had shown that it had | 
been the seat of large and populous cities, a list of 
which he had given in his ‘ Travels,’ vol. ii. p. 440. 
He also alluded to a wall of blocks of hewn marble, 
thirty feet in height, and carried round a hill h: ped a} 
mile in circumference, on as] pot marked by our geo- | 
graphers as a desert. This was a matter of hat 
interest; and he was informed, when on the spot, 
that whole districts were strewn with similar edifices. 
He then alluded to the discovery of inscriptions, by 
Mr. Cruttenden, at Sana, similar to those which he 
had himself discovered ; and concluded with a hope 
that some other officers of the Indian Navy would 
follow up the example that had been set before them; 
in reference to which, he had the authority of Sir 
James Carnac, recently appointed to the Governor- 
ship of Bombay, for stating, that he would be most 
happy to aid the views of the Society in this, or any 
other object that might conduce to the advancement 
of our acquaintance with the less known portions of 
the Eastern world. 

Prof. Wilson read some notes, in order to show to 
the Society the state of our knowledge with regard 
to the Himyaritic language and character. He said 
that Arabian authors had not unfrequently mentioned 
the Himyaritic or Homerite inscriptions, and that 
some had attempted explanations of them; that | 
however valueless these might be, and many were 
palpable inventions, they at least indicated a com- 
mendable curiosity, which might in some cases have 
been productive of useful results: at all events, the 
results of their researches should not be condemned 
without examination. M. Rédigey, in the 3rd num- 
ber of the Gittingen ‘ Zeitschrift,’ gave two specimens 
of alphabets, not unlike those under consideration, 
with their Arabic equivalents, taken from MSS. in 
the Royal Library of Berlin, and refers to others in 
the Paris Library. Prof. Wilson said there was one 
in the Public Library of Cambridge, among the valu- 
able collection of Burckhardt; and that it was pos- 
sible that some assistance might be derived from 








these sources, He observed, that the inscriptions 





found by Lieut. Wellsted, those by Mr. Cruttenden 
at Sana, and those found by Dr. Hulton, at Dees, 
agreed sufficiently with the Ethiopic character to 
warrant the belief in a common origin. He thought, 
therefore, that there would be no insuperable diffi- 
culty in deciphering these inscriptions, particularly 
if the Himyaritic language be still spoken. Inscrip- 
tions in a rude character, in some points resembling 
those of the south of Arabia, have been found in the 
north also; and an extensive series of those found in 
the Wady ’l mukatteb is engraved in the 3rd volume 
of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. All that had been written on the subject pre- 
vious to 1785, has been collected by De Sacy, and 
was published at Paris in 1808; since which the 
subject seems to have dropped, until the discovery of 
Lieut. Wellsted, and the labours of M. Fresnel, 
who is now in Arabia, and has written several inter- 
esting letters on the subject of Arabian history before 
Mohammed to the Asiatic Society of Paris. In one 
of those letters, M. Fresnel promises to send a gram- 
mar and vocabulary of the Himyaritic language. 
He remarked, that foreign Orientalists, who, he was 
ashamed to say, were dec ‘p in such matters long 
before we knew of their existence, were of opinion 
that these characters were really those of the Himya- 
ritie language, and that the language was still spoken. 
If this be the case, these inscriptions ought to be 
readily translatable; and until this was “done, he 
thought it most prudent to suspend our judgment on 


| their origin, or their importance in confirming any 


historical conclusions derived from 
sources. 

Lieut. Wellsted then said, that in addition to 
what was already published, he had found insgrip- 
tious in other parts of Arabia, which he would shortly 


forward to the Society ; and he took the opportunity 


traditionary 


to express his regret, that while much expense and | 


danger had been incurred in sending expeditions into 
Africa, the much more interesting, and equally un- 
known territories of Arabia, should have been scarcely 
attempted. {lis own experience led him to believe 
that the difficulties attending such a measure were 
wreatly overrated; and he would be happy to prepare 
a detailed plan for carrying it into effect. 





NSTITUTE OF 
Jan. 7.—Chi 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
les Barry, V.P., in the chair. 
The following architects were ’ elected as Fellows 





| Messrs. Ferry, Wyatt, Walker, and Watson ; and 





| Messrs, Brandon, F lower, Woodthorpe, Bury, Wright, 
Miles, Prichard, Peirce, and Eales, as Associates, 
Letters were read from Herr Zanth, architect, of 
Stuttgard, and M. Roelants, acknowledging their 
| election as lfonorary Corresponding Members.— 
Amongst the various donations announced as having 





| been received, wes an Italian translation, published 
| under the superintendence of the Academy of Fine 


Arts at Naples, of the rules and regulations of the 
Institute, together with the series of questions upon 
subjects connected with architecture, drawn up by 
the Council. 

A paper was read § On the Bond of Brickwork,’ 
by W. F. Pocock, Fellow. 

The Seeretary read a translation of the report 
upon the Historical Monuments of France, presented 
by the members of the commission to the French 
minister, a copy of which had been transmitted by 
his Excellency to the Institute. 

Botanicat Society.—Jan. 4 s Mises E. Gray, Esq. 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Mr. Daniel Cooper, 
A.LS., Curator, communicated a_ paper, being 
* Remarks on the dispersion of Plants in the En- 
virons of London, and the formation of Plans, ex- 
hibiting the distribution of species over localities.’ 
The Metropolitan botanist can certainly boast of a 
Flora, perhaps not to be equalled throughout the 
whole of England. Surrey is particularly rich in 
orchidgous plants; twenty-six out of thirty-six species 
are found dispersed within thirty miles of London. 
In Kent, it may be observed, that the species are not 
quite so abundant, in the ratio of twenty-one to 
thirty-six, including two species which had not, to Mr. 
Cooper’s knowledge, been found in Surrey, at least 
within the range before specified, viz., Ophrys fucifera, 
and Ophrys tetrophosanthos. This tribe is not con- 
fined to the counties of Surrey and Kent in the Lon- 
don district, as might perhaps be supposed; they occur 
also in Essex and Middlesex, butnot so frequently. 'To- 
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ne 
wards Harefield and St. Albansthey maketheira a. 
ance again in great quantities. We have then in the 
combined counties of Surrey and Kent, as far as obser- 
vation has gone, twenty-eight species out of thirty-six 
British orchideous plants, the remaining eight being 
mostly confined either to local or northern districts, 
Nor is Kent behind her sister county in other rare 
plants: Althea hirsuta, Poly lypogon Monspeliensis, 
and . Polypogon littoralis, Bupleurum tenuissimum, 
Hutchinsia petrea, Valerianella calcitrapa, Salvia pra- 
tensis, Hyoscyamus niger, Paris quadrifolia, Gentiang 
amarella, and Gentiana pneumonanthe, may be con- 
sidered a few of them. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE, 
™ BEES? nd Tr SPIRIT OF Alms with TURNING THE 


jer cae TOMIN 
On Mond UILLAUMI ead ¥ 7 ges PANTOMIME, 
Tuesday, Ti DE Vi ON” h a new Farce, 
ef ne Act, called NOW on NEV ER; “and. THE PANTO- 
Wednesday. GUILLAUME TELL ; and THE PANTOMIME, 
Thursday, THE GIPSY’S WARNING ; and THE PANTOMIME. 


ttn GARDEN, 

MP. EST; i and TH 
On Monday. WIL 
by 


‘Tuesday, THE EMPESTS and T 
Wednesday, THE LADY OF LYONS; and T eae 
Thursday, THE TEMPEST; and ‘THE PANTOMIME. 


MESSRS. MORI and LINDLEY have the honour to announce 
that the Fourth Season of their CLASSICAL QUARTETT 
CONCERTS, under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious - 
je sty the Queen and H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, will ¢ 
place atthe Hanoy ER-soeu ARE Roomson the MONDAY Even. 
In of January 7, 28, Febroary 11, 25, and March ll, to com- 
menee at8o'clock.— T he ‘Trios, Quartetts, &c. will be performed 
by Messrs. Mori, Tolbecque, Moralt, Lindley, and Drazonetti, 
assisted by the most eminent_ Wind- Instrument Performers. 
Pianists: —Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Benedict.and Madame Dulcken, 
‘The most eminent Foreign and Native Vocalists in the Country 
will be engaved. Conductors :—Su_George Smart, Mr. Bene- 
oe t, &c.—Sabseription, 2ts, ; Single Tickets, 7s. ; Triple Tickets, 

sx.; to be had of Mori & Lavenu, 23, New Bond-street; an 
C ramer & Co. Regent-street. 
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" MISCELLANEA 

The Holyday Foli.—Among the novelties designe 
for their especial use, Mr. Spooner has produced, this 
year, Teachem’s Scientific Game of Astronomy—The 
Game of the Golden Eagle—and The Funnyshire Fox 
Chase. 

Langlois.—A Druidical stone, found in the forest 
of Essarts, is to be erected as a monument over the 
grave of poor Langlois, at Rouen. Itis to be placed 
exactly in the same position as that in which it stood 
in the forest, and is a worthy monument to the me. 
mory of a celebrated antiquarian. A medallion of 
large dimensions has been made of him by M. David, 
which is to be sold by subscription. 

New Crustacea.—A surgeon of the French navy, 
M. Mittre, just arrived at Brest, among several new 
and interesting objects of natural history, has brought 
a new Maclura, which he found at Rio Janeiro in 
the Pinna nobilis. The existence of this crustacean in 
the seas of the New World is a curious fact in the 
geography of zoology, for since the time of Aristotle, 
it has only been found in the Mediterranean, 

Nerium.—Some very beautiful rose laurels, or 
Neriums, are raised at Toulon, by M. Aquillon, who 
grafts them with such success, that on one stock are 
seven different species, flowering at the same time; 
the stock is three feet high, and beautifully covered 
with leaves. A species of Kermes often does them 
great injury, and in order to get rid of this insect, M. 
Aquillon has them briskly scrubbed with a brush and 
soap, and after several washings they disappear. 

Plague.—Dr. Bulard, who performed such great 
services during the plague in Turkey and Egypt, 18 
now at Berlin, Sixteen years study of this terrible 
malady, the treatment of more than 30,000 patients, 
who were seized with this disorder, and ‘the dissection 
of 400 pestiferous bodies, have given him a know- 
ledge of the plague in all its forms; and he thinks he 
knows of means by which it may be entirely extin- 
guished in civilized countries. He is of opinion that 
the plague is contagious, and that many circumstances 
singularly facilitate its propagation, 
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Or, LIFE IN THE WEST. 











is day is published, price 2s. 


NHE CU RRE NCY ; its Influence on the Inter- 
in a Letter addressed to the 


. Merchant, Glasgow. 
Work recently ublished, en- 
Tooke, . 
Edinburgh : ‘Adam & Charles 
:¢ Co, 


: Longman, Orme, Brown, 





On the ist of February. w will be published, price 5s. cloth, 


2 publ EXCURSIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA. 
poercar WORKS’ fl PERCY BYSSHE 


By ROBERT BREMNER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
more correct edition : 
- of the Apostolic labours and \ 


Ill. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. 
The ¢ “d of mo Sultan,’ 
3 vols. 


Edite abe — CHELL EY. 
To bp comoioted in 4 Monthly Volumes. 


ae od from investigation of the 
rd Moxon, Dover-street. 


By Miss PAR DOK, Author of * 
Ri new me thod the  oatexian of the I 


tiver and the Desart,’ &e 





NEW EDITIONS < OF THE & LONDON GREEK AND ondo 


ihe Third and Fourth V olumes (completing tbe y ra of 
OF THE TIMES dv 


blis ed, ; ‘SPL ENDID EDITION OF 
HE LONDON GREEK Edited by SOU GALT, 


PR te oghiie | in “WY com 


Mandsomely printed in 1 vo 
ass the Elements ofthe 00 


Pre paring for publication, 


WHE HORE PAULIN AS of Dr. PALEY, in a 


illustrated by a continuous Narra- 
Writings of St. Paul, on the 
Acts, with additional matter of Sacred History 

SPISTLES, and showing bya 
Epistles with the A 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 





rE, } 





: Longman, Orr Orme, 


On Monday. January | 


ORE’S LALLA 


illustrated with Thirteen Engravings, finished 


ath Saillos, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 


Also, by, the same Editor, 





ighest style of Art, executed under the puperintendence e 


s Heath, from designs b 


By the Author of bees Ve 
3 


dc 
Eton Syntax and Presedy j in English, accompanied with- Notes. as 


na 
Me “ote s, E sed Corbould, and Miss Fanny Corbaux. 
Longman, Orme, & Co. 





clot 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. 
OOKS FOR TO USE OF CHEAM SCHOOL. 
or, an INTRODUC- 


> uel to ‘Gitnert GURNEY. 
By ‘THEODORE HOOK, Esq. | 
Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ &c. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo0 


lu GUENOT: 


L ~* L A. ROOKH, 


royal 8vo. sutee One Guinea, 
ROOK 


a Tale of the French 


By the Author of * T’ he Robber," &c. | 
“In every point of view we consider * 


the most successful of Mr. gd re Reveldcccsee e Rteesat of 


the story never flags.’’— Mon 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ The Subaltern.’” 


co 
Be Cc, REINEI. oe of ‘Lessons on Number.’ 
bs. __ Henry © € Jolburn, Publisher, A Great ‘Marlboroush —— 


it 
Geometrical Solids, to illustrate ‘ Lessons on Form.’ 








Just ay LOVE'S ‘EXCHANGE, by CHARLES 


London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 





Lames. on Number. By C. Reiner. 2nd Edition. ENTLEY iiAS sUst P ‘UBLISHE b 


THE M 
1 
THE SCHOLAR'S 5 PRAXIS. SAM SLICK’S ‘ BUBBLES OF CANADA,’ 


The Cheam Latin Ga, ¢ taken principally 


MEDICAL PERIODICAL, 


HE DUBLIN MEDICAL PRESS; 
a Stamped Weekly Medical Newspaper, price 6d. 


n Wednesday, January 


Books for Review, and Siamese. ‘to be sent to Me 
Renshaw, 356, Strand; or Fannin & Co. Dubli 


Booksellers or = Rewemee: 





from Zumpt; for the Use of the Younger Classes. 


Extracts from Ceesar's Gallic War: 
abrief Narrative in English. 3. 6d. boun: 
Taylor & Walton, cs aaa Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


LATIN AND one 4 SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Il. 
THE WIDOW BARNABY. By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 


3 vols. post svo. price Twenty-four Shillings. 


Ir 
MEMOIRS OF CHARLES M! 


2vols. 8vo. with numerous charactcristic illustrations. 





RTS is garrshed, in 8vo. price 6s. 


E on NEURALGIA, 


By RIDNARD oa LAND, M.D. Physician to the City 


* Dr. Rowland’ 's work on Neuralgia does him great credit, and 
will be readily consulted by, every one who has to treat an ob- 
sting ate case of this malady.” 


* Dr. Rowland’s book isa very useful one.” 
Review, January 1839. 


B 
A Romance of the Pers of C — Il. 
sy J. P. KENNEL 


TIN EXERCISES. for BEGINNERS. By 


S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London. 





4 William Smith, of University College School. 3 vols. post 8vo. price ‘Twenty-four 'Shillings. 


WILD CONES = THE. FOREST awe PRAIRIE. 


Author of ‘A Ww Loe in the Far V 
Price Sixteen Shilings. ~ 


“Aythlogy for Versification ; or, 2 Brief Sketch 
‘= putin of the Ancients. prepare red to be rendered into 
gson, M.A. 3rd edition. 12mo. Son; James Nisbet & Co. 


ledical Gazette. 


A BOOK FOR YOUTH, 


This s day i is published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth 
SABBATH BOOK. Moral and "Reli- 


gious Extracts from esteemed English Authors. 
By CHAR LL. 


_ WOODFA 


, London : William Ball & Co. ek nell J. Hatch: 
John Johnstone, Edinburgh; Ww. 


, A & Co. Dublin. 


VI. 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN 





teenie yed in Benes for Latin THE —_s AND a sepcennees 

Verses, intended chiefly for the U 

Author of‘ Inc idents of Travel in the Holy L 
Egypt.’ 2 vols. — price los. 


‘ol. 12mo. price 5s. 


HE PILGRIMS STAPF, ——  CHRISTIAN'S 
DAILY WALK; being a Series of Meditations, Tigre 


tions of Holy Writ, Occasional Prayers, &c 


from "oom Se riptures for eve 


The Etymology and Syntax of the English Lan- 
states, By Alexander Crombie, L.L.D. “ath edition. pid I Nick of the Rim, 


Fourteen Shilli 
for pertae & Walton, Bochestiews and Publishers to a 7 tte se zd 
% Fellowes, Ludgate-street; Seeleys, 
Hatchard & pom. Piccadilly ; Pelham 





BS F L 
E TWo'CONGI UbING “VOLUMES of S CUES ITLES Or MEDICA 


Morning and Evening. ;%2 hout 
= cpenpaed vous the Writings of the Primitive. a e 


of Divines ghiety. of the C 


+ an 
HENRY "SMITH, (See. Kin 
M 





Revised and considerably omanantel 


the ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
PALEY’S Complete in one — 8vo. volume, price 16s. 


S NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


Conta 
| A Treatise on Instinct, in is en 


Bt g teat ments and Demonstrations on on the Structure of the MOUNTSTUART BLPRINSTON E'S 


Just published, price 3: 


Paternester-row 3 J. 
» and Waterloo-} 


Richar on, 


ANT GUIDE to ‘SPANISH and 


“ENGL ISH ashe ERSATION; in which | the Phrases are 


such as are used i in th 4 mast ust ponte wa ‘Author ~ ey? 


ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF CAUBUL, 
AND ITS DEPENDENCIE: . Mi — TARTARY, ’4ND 


New Edition, revised, ney Additions jo 2 vols. 8vo. bound, with 
ates 


i. on the Origin of Evil. 
otes and Remarks on various points of Theology. 
Analytical Account of Cuvier’s Researches on Fossil 
oe application to Natural Theology. ~ 
rs at of Set writings on this snbject. ; yo he at au _. as a histo 
ture of a mannii aaseos but of particular interest an 
n relations.” ——— 


4¢ National Institute a if France. ie nblisboe Bentley, New jay 











\O- 
Spanish G jrammar, schtoateionh to com rise the “ is «method 
< teaching language, by Induction.” 


rice 6s. wi 


Also, by the same Author, 


A Trentino on | Kagiah Pronunciation, for the Use 


hea of J. Wacey, 4, 
may be, baa of the Spanish, Italian 


Languages, 7, Huntley-street, Gower-street, 








- THE UNIONS". ror 





THE ATHENEZUM 


[1839 





oR published, 4th edition, in 1 vol. price 9s. 
HE ‘SU GICAL ANATOMY of the ARTE- 
RIES of the HU MAN BODY. By ROBERT HARRISON, 
M.D. T.C.D. M.R.I Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of London a a Dublin, Professor of oy and +~ 
o 


ELEMENTARY GREEK BOOKS. 


I. 
N INTRODUCTION to the ART of COM- 





Ser in the Universi lin, and one of thi 
rvis-strest Hospi tid 

Hodges & Smith, 2 Collage Green. Lon 
& on 3 and Simpkin, Marshall & . London. 
Stewart, Edinburgh. 


This day is published, Pt 3s. 6d. bo 
HE UNIONS’ = ARISH OFFICERS? 
YEAR-BOOK, for 
Containing a variety of useful and valuable information, with 
detailed Statements of jiaions by the Poor Law Commis- 
sleneess o the subject of Accounts; Guardians, their duties, 
powers mode of Election of; who are qualified to vote for 
lapralans, Eligibility of Partners, paid Officers. Caapenweenene, 
and Overseers, Females, &c. to vote for or to ‘be elected Guar- 
dians. Relief—to the aged, infirm, the al ied, casual, and 
non-toesdent Poor. The Parochial ‘Assessments and Registra- 
tion Acts, an Analysis of the Irish Poor Law Act; an Act to 
facilitate the conveyance of Lands and Buildings; an Act for 
) liquidation of Parochial Debts ; the Resolutions ‘of the Poor 
‘ommittees of both Houses of Parliament, and Copies of 
Instructional Circulars issued by the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners on various sabiects, connected with the Administra- 
- of the Poor Law and I 
cts. 
London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 
mere ~ to the Poor Law Commissioners. 
lso, just published, price ls 
ARISH OFFICERS’ SHEET 
MANAC, FOR 1839. 
Containing, in odie to the ‘Calendar. a complete List of all 
the Unions 4 England and Wales, Guardians in ewig ; names of 
Chairmen, and Clerks of each ; together with other useful and 
important’ information. 
nee And, Price 6s. bound, A TABLE 
To facilitate the C: of the Proportionate Amount to be 
nee by -_ Parish in a Union Soverde the sa Matatonence, 
and any other nses requiri Portionssent. ‘orming a 
UNION READY RECK . 


an, Orme, 
aclachlan & 














Prepared by = ob of the baarkee a 


INTERESTING WORKS, 
Published by yuistate CURRY, & Co. Dublin; § S. Holdsworth, 


re TTO by all 
ECOLLEC IONS of IRELAND. 
1smo. 3s, 


By the Author of * A Visit to my Birth Place.’ 
bound in cloth. 


Retrospections, a Soldier’s Story. By the Author 
of ‘A Visit to my Birth Place.’ Second edition, 18mo. 3s. 


bound in cloth. 
By the Author of ‘ A Visit 





Abbey of Innismoyle. 
to my Birth Place.’ Third edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
My Own Story. By the ae of ‘A Visit to 


my Birth Place.’ 18mo. 2s. bound in c 

A Visit to my Birth Place. Fifth edition, 18mo. 
2s. 6d. bound in cloth. | age 

Villeroi, or Religion founded on Principle, not on 
Excitement. Small 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Nature and Grace Exemplified. Second edition, 


18mo, Is. sewed. 
Ellmer Castle: a Roman Catholic Story. Fifth 
By the Author of ‘ Ellmer 


edition, 18mo., 3s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
Edmund O*Hara. 
Cc ae Second edition, mo. 3s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
Father Butler, and the Tough Derg Pilgtine. By 
William Carleton. Second edition, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. clot 
Tales of Ireland. By William Carleton. ‘Small 
&vo. with Etchings, 7s. 6d. 


Me D nay oy 
Rvpwux Ts of ‘ENGLISH "COMPOSITION; 


designed as a Practical Introduction to Correctness and 
Perspicuity in Writing, and to the Study of Criticism: with 
copious Exercises. For the Use of Schools. B- ALEX ANDER 
REID, A.M. Rector of the Circus Place School, 





POSING ry LAMBICS, in jaitation of the Greek 
y the . CHARLES TA [LER, B.A. of Eliza- 
beth College, Soaaes, Tae 


sy 2s. 6d. 
Ils 

Anabasis of Cyrus. Book I. Chapters 1 to 6. 
With a Literal and Interlinear Translation of the First Chapter, 
and a Lexicon to the whole, in which the words are divided into 
their several parts, and derivatives are collected under their 
respective roots. By J. . Hardy, Assistant Master in Uni- 
versity College School. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton ksell and Publish to 

valeur College, 28, Upper € Gower-street.. 

GERMAN AND ITALIAN WORKS. 


ITTICH’S GERMAN for BEGINNERS. 


2nd Edition. 12mo. 

MUHLENFELS’ MANUAL of GERMAN 
PROSE. Fe. 8vo. 5s. 

BUBLENFELS’ MANUAL of GERMAN 
POETRY. Fe. 

PANIZZV'S EXTRACTS from ITALIAN 


es yy WRITERS. 12m 
ANIZZI’S ITALIAN. “GRAMMAR. 2nd 
a for Tacit Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 


12mo. 3s.c 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


HURWITZ’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
Second GRAMM ed and revised, 1 vol. 8vo. price 17s. cloth, 
A & MAR of the’ HEBREW LAN. 
pr 


y HYMAN HURWITZ, 
Professor He Hebrew in University College. 
“Mr. Hurwitz’s Grammar is the best, clementary work of its 
Kind extant in the English language."—Journal of Education, 


Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 
LOCKE’S SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, 
INTER INEAR TRANSLATIONS. 
Each Volame 2s. 6 
ATIN. Phedrus’s Fahles of sop — Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, Book I.— Virgil’s A:neid, Book 1.— 
Parsing Lessons to Ditto—Cesar's 's Invasion of Britain—Tacitus’s 
Life of Agricola. 

Greek. Lucian — Anacreon— Homer's Iliad, 
Book I.—Parsing Lessons to Ditto—Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
Book I.—Selections from Herodotus. 

Ira ian. Stories from Italian Writers—FRENCH. 
Sismondi:—Battles of Cressy and Poictiers—German. Stories 
from German Writers,—An Essay oxmanstery of © of the System. 
To accompany the Latin and Greek Series.—The London Latin 
Creamer 2s. 6d.—The London Greek Grammar, 3s. 6d. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


RITCHIE’S GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. 




















Il. 

RINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, familiarly 
‘ illustrated, and applied to a_ variety of useful purposes. 
Designed for the jretrestion vs Young Persons. By the late 
Rey. Professor RI F.R.S. 2nd edition, revised 

and enlarged, ky with in Woodoute, 3s. 6d. clot 
“ The practical applic we An which are added must render the 
study very Py delightful to the young, since the Exercises on the 
Principles will be found _as amusing as the ordinary sports of 

childhood.”’"— Atheneum, Sept. 28, 1833. 


Principles of the Differential and Integral Calcu- 
~ familiarly illustrated, and applied to a variety of Useful 
serpoeee. Designed for the Instruction of Young Persons. By 
te Rev. ym Sad Ritchie, L.L.D. F.R.S. With Woodcuts. 
te 4s. 6d. € 
Printed for T ghar & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





This ite Work is intended as a sequel to tbe ordinary text- 
ooks on Grammar; and, it is hoped, will be found useful in 
sane such as are their own Instructors, or have time for only 
a school education, to express their ideas with sufficient perspi- 
cuity and taste for’ Chale peryages | in life, while to those who are 
to have the advantage of making higher attainments in learn- 
ing, it will serve as a practical initiation into the critical study 
of the English ange and literature. 
Also, lately published, 
Reid’s Rudiments of English Grammar. 
Reid’s Outline of Sacred Geography. 6d. 
Reid’s Rudiments of Modern Geography. 1s. 


Reid’s Introductory Atlas of Modern Geography ; 
with an Index, containing the Names of all the Places laid down 
in the Maps, the Countries in which they are situated, and their 
Latitude and Longitude. Beautifully coloured. 7s. 

1 are S & Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
ondo' 


6d. 





ANN AY & DIETRICHSEN’S ALMA- 
NACK for 1839.—This is one of the most extraordinary 
publications we ever met with; the mass of information cop- 
tained in it is almost overwhelming. It contains every possible 
table, and gives the navy list and army list entire, in fact, we 
wohsinet ony ronounce ‘ Hannay & Dietrichsen’s Almanack’ 
pat = not on ly the cheapest, but the best that has yet appeared.” 
cd y tend ks.—We Caos attention to the advertisement of 

* Hannay and Dietrichse 1 Ephe- 
meris for 1839, which will be founds in another column. It is a 
perfect miracle of cheapness, and much better suited for the 
country reader than any other apamper: double its price. To 
us it is perfectly marvellous how such a publication, containing 
100 octavo pages of small type (nearly one-third more than the 
previous number) can be got up and sold at a profit, for 6d. In 
its astronomical department this almanack is without a rival, 
and its general information—particularly in os list of fairs—is 
far fuller than that of any of its contemporaries. The list of 
bankers, by the way, includes England, S otland. Ireland, the 
Colonies, and many places on the continent.”"—Gloucester Chro- 

nicle, Dec. 

i Hannay” & Dietrichsen’s Almanack for 1839.—The first ap- 
pearance of this publication last year excited considerable sur- 
prise and interest, but we have here not only an improved, but 
an enlarged edition, forming one of the most complete compen- 
diums extant. The price, indeed, (Sixpence) renders it one of 
the curiosities of literature.” 

The Eighteenth Edition of this Almanack is just published, 
and may be obtained of the Publishers, 63, ~— Lon- 
don ; and of all Booksellers in the Country.—Price 6d, 











MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


HE ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. By 
AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics 
in University College, London. 3rdedition. Royal 12mo, 4s. 

The Elements of Algebra, preliminary to the Dif- 
ferential Calculus, and fit. for the Higher Classes of Schools in 
which the Principies of Arithmetic are tapght. By Professor De 
Morgan. 2ndedition. Royal 12mo. 9s. cloth. 

Elements of Trigonometry and Trigonometrical 
Analysis, preliminary to the Differential Calculus ; fit for those 
who — studied the Principles of Arithmetic and Algebra, and 
Six nose of Euclid. By Professor De Morgan. 
9s. clot 

The Connexion of Number and Magnitude; an 
Attempt to explain the Fifth Book of Euclid. By Professor De 
Morgan. Royal 12mo., 4s. clot 

*,* This Work is included in the Elements of Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Euclid, with a Commen and 
Geometrical Exercises. BY the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, L.L.D. 
6th edition. 8vo. 7s. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
U niversity C college, U pper Gower-street. 


DARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
FOR THE us OF SCHOOLS, RN al 1. E STUDENTS, 
KTISTS, AND MEC 
SYSTEM of POPULAR. ‘GEOMETRY ; 
containing, in a few Lessons, so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is noceeeasy and sufficient for a right understanding 
of every Art and Science in its leading Truths and Genera 
a By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 4th edition. 4s. 6d. 
t 


2. Companionto the Popular Geometry ; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, > iustrated, 
and rendered practically useful to the various purposes of life ; 
withinumerous loth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. 3rd edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

4. ASystem of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical ; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and & 
application of “algebra to Geometry. 2nd edition. 3s. 6d. clot! 

* For students who only seek this limited knowledge of od 
Sciences, there are perhaps no Treatises which can be read 
wit more advantage than Darley’s ‘Popular Geometry | and 
Algebra.’ "’"—Library of U: a e, article ‘ Mechanics.’ 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, 


Royal 12mo. 








Scholz, with copious Marginal References, preced 
tory of the Texts and ¢ a — 


GREEK CLASS BOOKS. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, from Griesbach's 
‘ext, accompanied by the Various Readings of Mill ang 


small volume, fcp. 8vo. 6s. clo 


Arrangements, &c, “= 


Herodotus, from the best Edition by Schweighau- 
ser. Edited by George Long, Esq. A.M. Complete in one vol, 
111. 


i2mo. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon. 
. A.M. 2nd edition, with a short Summary, and an 


Long, 
Index of per Names. 


10s. 6d. cloth. 


— 


Edited by George 


Plato's Apology of neieaes and Crito; with Notes 
from Stallbaum in English, Schleiermacher’s * Introductions, 


and a Life of ~gye—oe 


lane 


on. 12mo. Cn 
nted for Taylor . 


By William Smith, University College, 


38.) 
yalton, Booksellers and Publish 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street. _— 





[uss 


Also, by 
1. The Early > History of Egypt. 
boa 


TT STOR’ in 4to. price 8s. 6d. 


RY of 


the PTOLEMIES 


— sae SHARP 


the same Au = 


Price 12s, 6d, 


rds. 
2. A Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 


Price 


12s, 6d. boards. 


3. Egyptian Inscriptions from the British Museum, 


Price 


2l. sewed. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





Now ready, Fasciculus I. price 5s. containing 4 Plates, of 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASE: 
SERIES of DELINEATIONS of AFFEC. 
TIONS of the SKIN, in their more interesting and fre- 


uent forms; wit! 


Royal Infirmary for Chil 


ctical Summary of their Symptoms, 
jiagnosis, and Treatment, including appropriate Formula. 
By R WILLIs, 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians “Physician to the 


Rayer on the Diseases of the Skin 
The Drawings after Nature, “Ly lithographed by Arch, 
Henning. 


dren, fpther ofan 


nglish Version of 


London : H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 
To be continued on the Ist day of every month. 





SOUTER’S IMPROVED aND ENLARGED EDITIONS oF 


z. IRVING'S CATECHISMS, 94. each. 
On the History of England—2. On the Geography of 
England and Wales—3. 


Ireland—5. History of Scotland—6. Geography of 
7. History of France—8. Geography of 


isto’ 


of Ireland—4. Geography of 
rf ‘Scotlaad-- 
rance—9. History of 


Greece—10. Antiquities, of Greece—11. History of Rome—l2. An- 


tiquities of Rome—13. 


ceeragas. 2 Astronomy—19. Botany—20. 
tion—21 nglis 
Grammar—24. 


27. 


h Gram 


Mythol 
Algebra, Part II. 


Sacred History—14, Universal History— 
15. Generel Geography—16. Jewish Antiquities—17. Classical 


mar—22. 


General Knowledge—25. Chemist: 
oy! Natural A eS Alge' 


Price N 


British Constitu- 
French Grammar—23. Italian 
—26. Mesic 
ra, Part | 


ine nce e& 
Pub ished 7. Souter, School Titees is 131, Fleet-street. 
EV. HUGH WHITE’S WORKS. 


1. Profession and Practice. 





be published in January. 
2. Meditations and Addresses, chiefly on the sub- 


ject of Prayer. 


of Ease. Sixth edition, 2 v 


5. 


Rev. A White. New oat, 1s. 6d. 


1 vol. small 8vo., to 


Fourth edition, small vo. 5s. cloth. 


Practical Reflections on the Second Advent, 
Third edition, small 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth 
4. Twenty Sermons, preached i in St. Mary’s Chapel 


ols. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


n Address to Young Persons on Confirma- 
tion. Small 8vo. 3d. sewed. 


6. Haweis on the Sacrament; with Preface by the 


: W. Curry. 


& Co. 
gia by all Booksellers. 


> 


bound i in cloth; = yh 


;.S8. Holdsworth 





WARD’S LIBRARY OF STANDARD DIVINITY, 


This 


day 


(wi dV gag ABRIDGMENT.) 


=e 7). 


printed in 





yea columns, on very fine tg tb a neat wrapper, price 


Six 


Owens, the FLAVBLS, an 
Works of a more meceee date, of the onme pane character. 
Each Work selected for in 


teenpenc 


RCHBISHOP | LEIGHTON’S THEOLOGI- 


CAL LECTUR 


Te be succeeded b’ 
Howe’s Redeemer’s Tears wept over lost Souls, 
Price 1s. And 
Brooks’s Unsearchable Riches of Christ. Re- 
printed from the Edition of 1671. 
It is the intention of the Publishers to present, in this Series, 
in an elegant, correct. and cheap form, the choicest productions 
of the Howes, the manee, the Baxters, the TAYLORS, 


the 


Bunyans, as well as many 
itself, 





printed with the utmost care, from the most correct edi 
WITHOUT ALTERATION OR ABRIDGMENT, in an elegant 
eoitocm style, so that any selection from the whole may be 


bound together at the option of the p 





e f 
of publication will be determined by the extent of support the 
Series may enjoy, and by the care requisite to produce each 
successive Work in the most correct style 
WwW & Co. Paternoster-row. 





the Ap 
first claim 


POPULAR INTRODUCTION to! EXPERE- 
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